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Editorials 


IS  THE  WORLD  Whatever  the  ultimate  objective  may  be 
getting  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  precipitat- 

BETTER?  ing  the  present  European  crisis,  the  fact 

remains  that,  as  to  vicious  manner  and 
method,  no  warfare  has  ever  compared  with  this.  It  is 
probable  that  the  intent  to  kill  has  been  as  extreme  in  other 
wars;  but  the  present  intent,  when  it  is  known  by  the  killers 
that  with  modern  machinery  they  can  slaughter  a  hundred  to 
one  as  compared  with  earlier  wars,  is  a  more  serious  crime. 
Certainly  no  war,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  has 
been  more  godless.  World-betterment  and  world-conversion 
dreams  received  a  desolating  shock  in  the  events  of  World 
War  I ;  but  they  are  being  shattered  by  the  events  of  World 
War  II.  However,  no  small  tragedy  in  the  minds  of  many  is 
the  fact  that  the  dreamers  are,  for  want  of  that  knowledge  of 
God's  Word  and  His  revealed  program,  wholly  without  a  city 
of  refuge  to  which  they  may  flee.  God  has  constantly  declared 
that  in  place  of  world-betterment  evil  would  increase  and 
conditions,  so  far  as  unregenerate  humanity  is  concerned, 
would  grow  worse  and  worse.  Having  forged  the  baseless 
assumption  that  the  world  is  to  be  converted  in  this  age  and 
having  assimilated  much  of  Rome's  notion  of  a  world-dominat¬ 
ing  church,  men  have  been  inattentive  as  to  the  divine  mes¬ 
sage  respecting  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  present  age.  It  is 
not  a  question  as  to  whether  God  is  able  to  convert  the  world, 
it  is  rather  one  as  to  whether  God  designs  a  converted  world 
in  this  age.  His  ability  to  transform  the  whole  social  order 
is  seen  in  that  which  He  will  accomplish  in  the  coming  age, 
and  by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Messiah  King. 

When  the  King  takes  the  Davidic  throne,  as  foreseen  in 
Psalm  2 :6,  it  will  be  in  the  midst  of  raging  nations  who  are 
imagining  a  vain  thing  and  when  kings  set  themselves  and 
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rulers  take  counsel  together  against  Jehovah  and  His  Mes¬ 
siah.  Jehovah  will  then  give  the  raging  nations  to  Messiah 
and,  at  the  command  of  Jehovah,  Messiah  will  break  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter’s 
vessel.  All  other  eschatological  passages  bearing  on  this 
specific  crisis  assert  the  same  exercise  of  Messiah’s  crushing, 
resistless  power  over  an  earth  in  rebellion  (notably,  Isa. 
63:1-6;  Dan.  2:44;  7:13,  14;  Matt.  25:31-46;  Rev.  19:11-21. 
Cf.  Ps.  46:6-11  as  a  description  of  the  results  of  Messiah’s 
warfare). 

With  the  assured  prospect  of  the  earth’s  insurrection 
against  Jehovah  and  His  Messiah  when  Messiah  returns  to 
receive  His  own  and  establish  His  kingdom,  the  present  un¬ 
precedented  triumph  of  those  who  repudiate  God  is  signifi¬ 
cant  and  heralds  that  consummation  when  the  King  shall 
return.  To  Bible-taught  believers  the  present  hour  is 
freighted  with  expectation;  to  dreamers  of  world-betterment 
and  world  conversion,  it  is  freighted  with  hopelessness. 

^  ^  ♦ 

NATIONAL  Are  nations  any  more  than  individuals  ab- 
PRAYER  solved  from  the  practice  of  prayer?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  such  a  question  will  be  discovered,  if 
at  all,  from  the  Bible.  The  divine  dealing  with  nations  as 
such — quite  apart  from  the  claims  of  individuals  who  com¬ 
prise  the  nation — ^is  a  neglected  theme.  Probably  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  individual  which  characterizes  the  present 
age  of  grace  has  tended  to  this  neglect.  In  all  other  ages— 
and  none  more  than  that  which  is  yet  future — God,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Scriptures,  deals  with  nations  as  entities.  As  to 
evil,  a  whole  nation  is  condemned  by  the  declaration  of 
Genesis  15 :16,  “the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full,” 
and  entire  peoples,  without  reference  to  individuals,  have 
been  destroyed  under  the  judgment  of  God.  On  the  side  of 
that  which  is  good,  God  has  manifested  both  election  and 
sovereign  grace  toward  Israel.  Thousands  have  perished 
because  of  one  Achan,  or  because  of  the  sin  of  one  ruler; 
and,  as  evidently,  the  whole  nation  has  been  preserved 
through  the  faithful  prayer  of  one  man. 
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In  the  present  world-crisis,  it  will  be  well  to  reconsider 
the  question  of  national  responsibility — separately  and  aside 
from  the  evangelical  appeal  to  the  individual.  No  justifica¬ 
tion  can  be  sustained  for  the  supposition  that  the  divine 
purpose  in  nations  has  been  abandoned  to  the  end  that  the 
individuars  accountability  may  be  constituted.  Both  may, 
and  evidently  do,  coexist  at  the  present  time. 

The  Abrahamic  Covenant,  as  declared  in  Genesis  12:1-3, 
can  hardly  be  reduced,  in  its  reference  to  peoples,  to  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility.  The  assertion,  “I  will  bless  them  that 
bless  thee,  and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee,”  is  evidently  a 
decree  respecting  nations;  and,  in  the  light  of  this  unrevoked 
warning,  the  future  of  those  nations  which  are  anti-Semitic 
at  the  present  time  cannot  succeed  in  their  war  aims — un¬ 
less,  perchance,  it  is  God’s  predicted  hour  when  civilization 
enters  its  final  dissolution. 

The  contrast  today  between  anti-Semitic  nations — ^Russia 
and  Germany — ^with  their  avowed  rejection  of  God,  and  the 
British  nation,  standing  alone  in  battle,  according  equal 
rights  to  the  Jew,  and  resorting  to  prayer  in  humble  faith, 
has  hardly  been  equaled  in  history.  Last  Christmas  Britain’s 
king  in  a  broadcast  pictured  that  nation  as  “putting  our 
hands  in  the  hand  of  God,”  and  recently  in  a  most  humble 
spirit  of  contrition — shared  by  the  vast  proportion  of  his  sub¬ 
jects — called  upon  the  people  to  observe  a  day  of  prayer  in 
the  hour  of  national  crisis.  And  now,  yet  another,  voicing 
the  deepest  convictions  of  that  people  and  while  speaking 
officially  for  them  to  the  whole  world  has  given  the  follow¬ 
ing  ringing  declaration  of  faith  in  God :  “We  shall  naturally 
ask  God  to  take  care  of  those  we  love  and  to  bless  the  cause 
for  which  our  country  is  at  war.  We  can  ask  this  with  confi¬ 
dence  because  we  know  that  we  are  trying  to  resist  things 
that  cannot  be  according  to  God’s  will.  But  prayer  is  not 
only  asking  God  for  what  we  want,  but  rather  the  way  to 
learn  to  trust  Him,  to  ask  that  we  may  know  His  will,  and 
do  it  with  all  our  strength.  If  we  can  really  do  our  work, 
whatever  it  is,  as  well  as  we  can  in  God’s  sight,  it  will  be¬ 
come  His  work,  and  we  can  safely  leave  the  issue  in  His 
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hands.  This,  then,  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  must  march 
together  in  this  crusade  for  Christianity.  We  and  our  great 
dominions  overseas  stand,  and  shall  continue  to  stand,  four¬ 
square  against  the  forces  of  evil.  We  shall  go  forward,  see¬ 
ing  clearly  both  the  splendor  and  the  perils  of  the  task,  but 
strengthened  by  the  faith,  through  which  by  God's  help,  as 
we  try  to  do  His  service,  we  shall  prevail.”  If  Britain  turns 
thus  to  God  she  may  prevail  in  war  and  to  be  separated  from 
France  may  be  a  strengthening  of  her  position. 

As  a  nation,  the  United  States  was  born  in  fervent  and 
believing  prayer,  but,  in  later  years,  it  has  proven  useless  to 
appeal  to  our  rulers  for  recognition  of  prayer  in  times  of 
crisis.  Well  may  it  be  inquired  as  to  whether,  even  though 
we  yet  accord  equal  rights  to  the  Jew,  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
not  in  a  place  of  greatest  peril,  having  descended  by  gradual 
processes  to  the  level  where  contrition  of  spirit  and  avowed 
dependence  upon  God  through  faith  and  prayer  are  avoided, 
if  not  rejected,  in  the  counsels  of  our  rulers.  It  is  vain 
reasoning  to  conclude  that  America,  because  she  is  great  and 
powerful,  can  get  on  without  God. 

^  ^  ^ 

THE  No  moment  in  the  history  of  the  saints  could 

COGNOMEN  be  more  laden  with  reality  than  that  time 
SUPREME  when,  as  a  consummation  of  His  redemptive 
mission — ^foreseen  from  all  eternity  and  it¬ 
self  the  determining  factor  in  the  character  of  all  ages  to 
come — ,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  reviewed  in  prayer  to  the 
Father  that  which  He  had  achieved  by  His  advent  into  this 
cosmos  world.  He  fully  intended  His  own  who  are  in  this 
world  to  hear  what  He  said  in  that  incomparable  prayer 
(John  17:13).  Devout  minds  will  ponder  eagerly  every 
word  spoken  concerning  themselves  under  such  august  and 
solemn  circumstances.  What,  indeed,  would  be  the  designa¬ 
tion  by  which  believers  will  be  identified  by  the  Son?  What 
appellation  is  proper  in  such  a  converse?  What  cognomen 
answers  the  highest  ideal  and  conception  in  the  mind  of 
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Deity  with  respect  to  Christians?  Assuredly,  the  superla¬ 
tive  title,  whatever  it  is,  will  be  employed  by  the  Son  when 
He  presents  formally  His  own,  and  petitions  the  Father  in 
their  behalf. 

Seven  times  in  this  prayer  by  one  form  or  another  and 
quite  exclusively  His  saved  ones  are  referred  to  as  Those 
whom  Thou  bust  given  me.  Nothing  but  ignorance  as  to 
the  great  transaction  which  is  intimated  in  this  title  will 
explain  the  inattention  of  Christians  to  this  descriptive 
name.  When  it  is  considered,  it  is  seen  that  in  the  back¬ 
ground  are  two  important  doctrines,  namely,  that  all  crea¬ 
tures  belong  inherently  to  their  Creator  and  that  in  sov¬ 
ereign  election  He  has  determined  in  past  ages  a  company 
designed  to  be  a  peculiar  treasure  for  His  Son;  but  the  title 
itself  tells  a  story  of  surpassing  interest  and  importance, 
which  is,  that  the  Father  has  given  each  believer  to  the  Son. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Father  gives  a 
company  of  people  to  the  Son.  In  Psalms  2:6-9  it  is  pre¬ 
dicted  that,  at  His  second  advent  and  when  He  is  seated  upon 
the  Davidic  throne,  the  then  rebellious  and  raging  nations 
will  be  given  by  Jehovah  to  the  Messiah. 

The  imagination  will  not  have  gone  far  astray  if  it  pic¬ 
tures  a  situation  in  eternity  past  when  the  Father  presents 
individual  believers  separately  to  the  Son — each  representing 
a  particular  import  and  value  not  approached  by  another. 
Like  a  chest  of  jewels,  collected  one  by  one  and  wholly  di¬ 
verse,  these  love-gifts  appear  before  the  eyes  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Should  one  be  missing.  He,  the  Savior,  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  inexpressibly  poor.  Immeasurable  and  unknowable 
riches  of  grace  are  latent  in  that  superlative  cognomen.  Those 
whom  Thou  hast  given  Me. 


Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 
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TRINITARIANISM 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

II 

GOD  THE  FATHER 

Introduction. 

Proceeding  to  a  more  comprehensive  investigation  into 
that  which  Revelation  discloses  as  to  the  individual  char¬ 
acteristics  and  relationships  of  each  of  the  Blessed  Three,  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  First  Person,  known  as  The  Father, 
is  foremost  in  order.  First,  it  is  essential  to  observe  the 
difference  between  that  notion  concerning  God  which  is  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  monotheists  of  the  Unitarian  class  and  the 
Biblical  representation  of  the  Father.  It  has  too  often  been 
assumed  that  all  systems  which  recognize  God  at  all,  agree 
with  the  Christian  system  to  the  extent  that  the  First  Person 
is  shared  by  all;  that  is,  the  Christian  belief  is  satisfied  if 
two  other  Persons  are  added  to  the  One  God  whom  all  are 
supposed  to  acknowledge  alike.  The  error  of  this  assumption 
is  made  evident  when  it  is  seen  that  the  Christianas  concep¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  is  not  that  the 
One  God  of  the  Unitarian  is  the  First  Person  plus  two  more 
who  sustain  doubtful  titles  to  the  honors  of  Deity;  but  that 
the  One  God  is  that  whole  Essence  which  subsists  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  and  that  if  any  one  of  these  three  Persons  is 
to  be  designated  as  a  representative  of  the  Unitarian  idea  of 
God  to  whom  the  Christian  would  add  two  more,  any  one  of 
the  Three,  they  being  absolutely  equal  in  every  particular, 
might  be  drafted  with  impartial  propriety  for  such  fancied 
discrimination.  The  monotheistic  notion,  as  voiced  by  Jews, 
Mohammedans,  and  Unitarians,  is  of  a  God  who  is  one  Per¬ 
son;  while  the  Christian's  idea  is  of  One  God  who  answers 
every  claim  of  Biblical  monotheism,  yet  subsists  in  three 
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equal  Persons.  The  Father  is  not  the  One  God  of  the  Bible 
any  more  than  is  the  Son  or  the  Spirit.  The  Three  are  One 
God.  It  is  recognized  that,  for  the  purposes  of  manifesta¬ 
tion  and  redemption,  the  Son  has  voluntarily  elected  to  do  the 
will  of  the  Father  and  to  do  that  will  in  dependence  upon  the 
Spirit.  To  the  same  end,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  voluntarily 
chosen  not  to  speak  from  Himself  as  the  Author  of  what  He 
says,  but  to  speak  whatsoever  He  hears.  It  is  unscriptural, 
shallow,  and  a  dishonor  to  both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  to 
assume  that  these  voluntary  subjections  are  due  to  inherent 
inferiority.  Such  a  claim  robs  these  two  Persons  of  one  of 
their  great  glories — ^that  of  voluntary  subjection  to  the  end 
that  worthy  objectives  may  be  realized.  Unitarianism,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  itself  with  the  Scriptures  at  all,  lays  hold 
of  those  passages  wherein  this  voluntary  subjection  is  as¬ 
serted  and  by  these  passages  seeks  to  prove  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  declare  an  inherent  inferiority  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Spirit.  To  reach  these  conclusions,  they  must  either  discredit 
or  wholly  reject  that  larger  body  of  Scripture  (to  be  attended 
later)  which  declares  the  absolute  Deity  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit.  It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that,  outside  of  these 
more  or  less  temporary  relationships  which  the  voluntary  sub¬ 
jections  engender,  the  Father  is  in  no  inherent  respect  su¬ 
perior  to  either  the  Son  or  the  Spirit.  The  Fatherhood  of 
(k)d  has  several  manifestations.  In  Ephesians  3:15  the 
phrase,  “the  whole  family”  over  which  God  is  said  to  be 
Father,  is  better  rendered,  every  fatherhood,  which  discloses 
the  truth  that  this  Fatherhood  includes  various  filiations,  and 
is  itself  that  norm  after  which  all  fatherhoods  are  patterned 
and  from  which  they  are  named.  The  distinctive  Father¬ 
hoods  of  God  are: 

1.  Fatherhood  Over  Creation. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God  over  creation  is  one  of  measure¬ 
less  extent.  In  the  Ephesian  passage,  referred  to  above,  there 
is  allusion  to  families  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  In  Hebrews 
12:9  God  is  mentioned  as  “The  Father  of  spirits,”  and  in 
James  1:17,  He  is  designated  “the  Father  of  lights.”  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  Job  38:7  angels  are  called  “sons  of  God”  (cf.  Job 
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1:6;  2:1;  Gen.  6:4).  As  to  the  more  restricted  relationship 
of  the  divine  Fatherhood  over  humanity,  it  is  written  of 
Adam — after  having  traced  the  genealogy  of  Christ  backward 
to  Adam — ^that  he  is  a  “son  of  God.”  Thus,  also,  in  Malachi 
2:10  it  is  stated:  “Have  we  not  all  one  father?  hath  not 
one  God  created  us?”  Yet,  again,  in  Acts  17:29,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  Apostle  said  in  his  sermon  to  the  men  of  Athens  on 
Mars*  hill:  “Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of 
God.”  These  passages,  with  1  Corinthians  8:6  where  it  is 
declared,  “But  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things,”  teach  that  it  is  within  the  latitude  of  the 
Biblical  use  of  the  word  Father ,  as  applied  to  God,  to  com¬ 
prehend  all  created  beings  as  belonging  to  that  Fatherhood. 
Thus  it  is  revealed  that  there  is  a  form  of  universal  Father¬ 
hood  and  universal  brotherhood  which,  within  its  proper 
bounds,  should  be  recognized;  but  this,  as  important  as  it 
may  be,  is  in  no  way  to  be  confused  with  that  Fatherhood 
and  brotherhood  which  is  secured  by  the  regenerating  work 
of  the  Spirit.  It  should  be  added  as  a  qualifying  fact  that 
this  general  form  of  kinship  between  Deity  and  creation  is 
not  usually  predicated  of  the  Father,  but  is  declared  to  be 
between  God  and  His  creation.  His  love  for  all  humanity  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words,  “For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son.** 

2.  Fatherhood  by  Intimate  Relationship. 

The  intimate  relationship  between  Jehovah  and  Israel, 
which  owed  all  its  reality  to  the  gracious  working  of  God,  is 
divinely  expressed  by  the  figure  of  father  and  son.  In  Exodus 
4:22  record  is  given  that  Jehovah  instructed  Moses  to  say  to 
Pharaoh:  “Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my 
firstborn.**  There  is  no  record  that  they  were  children  of 
God  by  regeneration.  Nor  were  they  at  that  time  a  redeemed 
people,  as  they  were  later  when  departing  from  Egsrpt.  In 
anticipating  God*s  precious  nearness  to  Solomon  for  his 
father*s  sake,  God  said  to  David:  “I  will  be  his  father,  and 
he  shall  be  my  son**  (2  Sam.  7:14).  In  like  manner,  in  an 
effort  to  bring  God  near  to  the  hearts  of  His  people,  the 
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Psalmist  says:  “Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him”  (Ps.  103:13). 

3.  The  Father  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  phrase  “The  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  is  the  full  title  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  it  incorporates,  also,  the  full  title  of  the  Second 
Person.  True,  God  the  Father  is  also  the  Father  of  all  who 
believe,  but  for  all  eternity  to  come  He  must  first  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  that  surpassing  distinction  which,  in  part,  has  been 
His  throughout  the  eternity  past,  namely.  The  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  relation  of  the  Second 
Person  to  the  First  Person  has  from  all  eternity  been  that  of 
a  Son,  and,  like  all  else  related  to  the  Godhead,  is  not  only 
eternal  but  is  unchangeable.  He  did  not  become  a  Son  of  the 
Father,  as  some  say  that  He  did,  by  His  incarnation,  nor  by 
His  resurrection,  nor  is  He  a  Son  by  mere  title,  nor  is  He 
temporarily  assuming  such  a  relationship  that  He  may  exe¬ 
cute  His  part  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption.  Of  these 
claims,  that  of  sonship  by  the  incarnation  has  had  many  ex¬ 
ponents  and  none  more  effective  than  Ralph  Wardlaw,  who 
made  certain  distinctions  which  others  of  that  school  of  inter¬ 
pretation  .failed  to  note,  namely,  that  the  title  Son  of  God  is 
not,  according  to  this  specific  belief,  that  He  is  a  Son  through 
the  channel  of  His  humanity  alone — ^which  idea  borders  on 
the  Unitarian  opinion — nor  is  it  that  His  title  belongs  to  His 
Deity  alone.  Dr.  Wardlaw  claims  that  it  belongs  to  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Christ  including  His  Deity  and  His  humanity  as  they 
both  resided  in  Him  following  the  incarnation.  This  incarna¬ 
tion  theory  of  sonship  does  not  question  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Second  Person  as  the  Logos  of  God,  but  it  does  assert 
that  the  specific  title  Son  of  God  does  not  apply  to  the  Logos 
until  the  h3rpostatic  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
is  formed  by  the  incarnation.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question 
as  to  when  the  title  began  to  have  a  proper  use.  Theologians 
generally  have  been  emphatic  in  their  insistence  that  the 
divine  sonship  is  from  all  eternity.  Their  belief  in  this 
matter  is  based  upon  clear  Scripture  evidence.  He  was  the 
OnJ/y  Begotten  of  the  Father  from  all  eternity,  having  no 
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other  relation  to  time  and  creation  than  that  He  is  the 
Creator  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  Father  and  Son  rela¬ 
tionship  sets  forth  only  the  features  of  emanation  and  mani¬ 
festation  and  does  not  include  the  usual  conception  of  deriva¬ 
tion,  inferiority,  or  distinction  as  to  the  time  of  beginning. 
The  Son,  being  very  God,  is  eternally  on  an  absolute  equality 
with  the  Father.  On  the  other  hand,  the  First  Person  be¬ 
came  the  God  of  the  Second  Person  by  the  incarnation.  Only 
from  His  humanity  could  Christ  address  the  First  Person  as 
“My  God.”  This  He  did  in  that  moment  of  supreme  mani¬ 
festation  of  His  humanity  when  on  the  cross  He  said,  “My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  And  again,  after 
His  resurrection.  He  said,  “I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and 
your  Father;  and  to  my  God,  and  your  God”  (John  20:17). 
On  this  point,  of  His  eternal  Sonship,  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  says: 
“This  relation  between  Father  and  Son  had  not  a  beginning, 
but  existed  from  all  eternity.  Clearly  enough  is  this  assured 
to  us  by  the  Lord  Himself  (John  8:68;  17:6,  24),  and  by  His 
first  witnesses  (John  1:1;  Rev.  22:13;  Col.  1:17,  and  many 
other  places).  For  there  is  as  little  ground  here  for  accept¬ 
ing  a  purely  ideal  pre-existence,  as  for  speaking  of  a  period 
of  time  before  the  Creation,  at  which  the  Son — ^previously  not 
existing — was  called  into  existence  by  the  Father.  Arianism, 
which  asserts  this  last,  is  properly  regarded  exegetically  ab¬ 
solutely  unsupported.  A  sound  exposition  of  Colossians  1:15, 
16  shows,  not  that  the  Son  is  here  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
creature  as  opposed  to  the  Father,  but  on  a  level  with  the 
invisible  God  as  opposed  to  the  creature.  ...  As  a  legitimate 
consequence  of  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  be  deduced  that 
the  Father  gives  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  Himself  in 
and  through  the  Son.  If  the  Father  dwells  in  a  light  unap¬ 
proachable,  in  the  Son  the  Unseen  has  become  visible  (John 
1:18).  In  the  Father  we  adore  in  like  manner  the  Hidden 
One,  in  the  Son  we  contemplate  the  God  who  reveals  Himself 
(Heb.  1:3).  *As  the  human  figure  reflects  itself  in  the  mirror, 
and  all  that  is  in  the  seal  is  found  also  in  the  impression 
thereof,  so  in  Him,  as  the  outbeaming  of  His  invisible  being, 
the  Unseen  has  become  visible.  God  finds  Himself  again,  and 
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reflects  Himself  in  the  Logos,  as  in  His  other  I*  (Tholuck). 
Thus  is  the  Son  one  with  the  Father,  in  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.”* 

Dr.  Van  Oosterzee,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  con¬ 
fuses  the  issue  by  drafting  passages  which  teach  the  eternity 
of  the  Logos  or  Second  Person,  but  do  not  involve  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Eternal  Son.  It  will  be  found  that  but  few  pas¬ 
sages  give  direct  support  to  the  eternity  of  the  sonship  rela¬ 
tion;  but  enough  of  these  are  in  evidence,  it  is  believed,  to 
sustain  the  doctrine.  None  of  these  is  more  conclusive  than 
Colossians  1:15,  16,  which  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  employs  in  the 
above  quotation.  God  is  said  to  give  His  Son  to  be  a  Savior. 
This  does  not  mean  that  God  gave  the  Eternal  Logos  or  Sec¬ 
ond  Person  who,  in  turn,  became  a  Son  by  being  given.  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  along  with  others,  is  in  error,  it  seems,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prove  the  theory  of  sonship  by  incarnation  from 
Hebrews  1:2-4.  In  this  context  the  Son  is  said  to  be  “ap¬ 
pointed  heir  of  all  things.”  As  the  appointment  antedates  the 
incarnation,  so  the  appointment  was  to  the  Son  before  the 
incarnation.  Dr.  Wardlaw  makes  an  important  comment  on 
the  scope  of  the  meaning  to  be  assigned  to  the  two  titles — 
Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man.  “If,  therefore,  it  be  alleged 
that  the  same  thing  which  we  have  been  saying  of  the  title 
Son  of  God  might  equally  well  be  affirmed  of  the  title  Son  of 
Man,  we  at  once  grant  it.  The  one  and  the  other  are  alike 
titles  of  His  Person.  Neither  does  the  one  represent  Him  as 
only  God,  nor  the  other  as  only  man ;  but  both  distinguishing 
Him  as  Emmanuel,  *God  manifest  in  the  flesh.*  ‘The  name 
“Son  of  God**  imports  that  He  is  really  God;  and  “Son  of 
Man**  that  He  is  really  man.  But  as  “Son  of  Man**  does  not 
mean  that  He  is  only  a  man,  so  neither  does  Son  of  God 
imply  that  He  is  only  God.  Under  the  appellation  Son  of 
Man,  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  having  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  being  in  heaven  while  on  earth  (John  iii.  13),  as 
having  power  to  forgive  sons  (Matt.  ix.  6),  to  raise  the  dead, 
and  to  judge  the  world  (Matt.  xxv.  31,  32;  John  v.  27). 


^Christian  Dogmatics,  Vol.  I,  pp.  278,  279. 
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Therefore  this  name  must  include  more  than  His  human 
nature.  Speaking  of  Himself  under  the  appellation  Son  of 
God,  He  declares  He  can  do  nothing  of  Himself  (John  v.  19), 
and  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  He  (John  xiv.  28),  there¬ 
fore  the  name  Son  of  God  must  include  more  than  His  divine 
nature.  The  truth  is,  these  names  are  used  indifferently  to 
denote  the  one  person  of  Emmanuel,  and  not  to  give  us  a 
separate  or  abstract  view  of  His  natures  and  their  peculiar 
actings,  this  being  easily  known  from  the  natures  of  the 
actions  themselves.  In  His  person  we  find  God  performing 
the  actions  of  man,  and  a  man  performing  the  actions  and 
exercising  and  displaying  the  perfections  of  God ;  for  though 
He  was  possessed  of  two  distinct  natures,  yet  such  is  their 
union  in  Him  that  they  make  but  one  self;  so  that  if  we 
abstract  or  separate  them,  we  lose  the  person  of  the  Son;  it  is 
no  more  Himself  (McLean's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  308,  309).'”* 

Various  passages  imply  the  generation  of  the  Son, — ^“The 
only  begotten  of  the  Father” ;  “The  only  begotten  Son” ;  “The 
only  begotten  Son  of  God.”  On  the  basis  of  these  and  other 
terms  the  theological  distinction  is  set  forth  to  the  effect  that 
the  Son  is  eternally  generated.  As  “the  firstborn  of  every 
creature”  Christ  is  wholly  unrelated  to  created  beings,  being, 
as  He  is,  begotten  before  all  created  things.  This  distinction 
between  Christ  and  creation  is  profound,  a  mystery,  since  its 
realities  are  outside  the  range  of  human  cognition.  Christ 
is  by  generation  and  not  by  creation.  He  is  the  Creator  of 
all  things.  Generation  is  not  predicated  of  the  Father  or  the 
Spirit.  This  feature  is  peculiar  to  the  Son.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  any  divine  act,  but  has  ever  been  from  all  eternity. 
The  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed  are :  “The  only  begotten  Son 
of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God, 
Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made, 
being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father”;  of  the  Athanasian: 
“The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone:  not  made,  nor  created;  but 
begotten  ...  of  the  substance  of  the  Father;  begotten  before 
the  worlds.” 


^Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  11,  pp.  52,  53. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  terms  Father  and  Son^  as  applied 
to  the  First  and  Second  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  are  some¬ 
what  anthropomorphic  in  character.  That  sublime  and  eternal 
relationship  which  existed  between  these  two  Persons  is  best 
expressed  to  human  understanding  in  the  terms  of  fcUher  and 
son,  but  wholly  without  implication  that  the  two  Persons,  on 
the  divine  side,  are  not  equal  in  every  particular.  On  the 
doctrine  of  the  Subordination  of  the  Son,  Dr.  John  Miley  has 
well  said:  'Tn  the  divine  economies  of  religion,  particularly 
in  the  work  of  redemption,  there  is  a  subordination  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father.  There  is,  indeed,  this  same  idea  of  sub¬ 
ordination  in  the  creative  and  providential  works  of  the  Son. 
However,  the  fullness  of  this  idea  is  in  the  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  The  Father  gives  the  Son,  sends  the  Son,  delivers  up 
the  Son,  prepares  a  body  for  his  incarnation,  and  in  filial 
obedience  the  Son  fulfills  the  pleasure  of  the  Father,  even 
unto  his  crucifixion  (John  iii,  16,  17;  Rom.  viii,  32;  Psa.  xl, 
6-8;  Heb.  x,  5-7;  Phil,  ii,  8).  The  ground  of  this  subordina¬ 
tion  is  purely  in  his  filiation,  not  in  any  distinction  of  essen¬ 
tial  divinity.”* 

4.  Fatherhood  Over  All  Who  Believe, 

Under  this  the  fourth  aspect  of  the  divine  Fatherhood,  a 
most  intimate  relationship  and  abiding  reality  is  in  view. 
Greneration  and  regeneration  are  closely  akin.  The  former  is 
the  begetting  of  life  which  is  the  starting  point  of  physical 
existence;  while  the  latter  is  the  begetting  of  life  which  is 
the  starting  point  of  spiritual  existence.  With  the  authority 
of  God  the  Scriptures  testify  that  men  in  their  natural  estate 
of  generation  are  spiritually  dead  until  born  anew,  or  from 
above.  This  birth,  with  its  impartation  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
is  a  great  mystery.  It,  like  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  is  dis¬ 
cernible  as  to  its  effects,  but  not  disclosed  to  man  as  to  its 
operation.  As  to  their  relation  to  God,  men  are  either  per¬ 
fectly  lost,  being  unregenerate,  or  perfectly  saved,  being  re¬ 
generate.  This  discriminating  transformation  is  wholly 
wrought  of  God — He  alone  is  able — ,  and,  like  all  divine 


'Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  I,  p.  239. 
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undertakings,  can  be  aided  in  no  way  by  human  cobperation 
or  virtue.  The  one  and  only  relation  man  can  sustain  to  this 
work  of  God  is  that  of  faith,  belief,  or  confidence  in  God  to 
do  what  He  alone  is  able  to  do.  Having  promised  this  bless¬ 
ing  in  answer  to  faith.  He  never  fails  to  do  even  as  He  has 
promised.  The  faith  attitude  is  itself  of  necessity  wrought 
of  God  since  the  unregenerate  have  no  such  capacity  of  them¬ 
selves.  Those  who  believe  and  are  saved  are  the  elect  of  God. 
Among  many  features  of  divine  undertaking  in  salvation,  re¬ 
generation  is  one.  This  new  birth  is  wrought  by  God  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  results  in  legitimate  Fatherhood  on  the  part 
of  God,  and  legitimate  sonship  on  the  part  of  the  one  who 
believes.  Regeneration  is  God's  own  plan  by  which  the  lost 
may  enter  into  that  relation  to  Himself  which  is  infinitely 
near  and  real,  and  it  is  no  small  commendation  of  the  plan 
that  it  is  wholly  satisfying  to  infinite  love.  The  extended 
soteriological  aspects  of  regeneration  need  not  be  introduced 
here.  Enough  is  said  at  this  point  if  it  is  made  clear  that 
each  individual  who  is  born  of  God  has  thus  become  a  son 
of  God  in  the  most  vital  and  immutable  meaning  of  sonship 
and  has  been  received  into  the  household  and  family  of  God. 
The  regenerate  one  may  say,  and  he  does  say,  Abba,  Father— 
a  term  of  filial  relation.  This  sonship,  though  it  brings  the 
believer  into  the  position  of  an  heir  of  God  and  a  joint-heir 
with  Christ,  is  not  on  the  same  plane  with  the  Sonship  of 
Christ  which  is  from  all  eternity.  Christ  never  used  the 
phrase  Our  Father.  The  so-called  “Lord’s  prayer”  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  since  that  is  a  prayer  He  taught  His  disciples 
to  pray  but  did  not  and  could  not  pray  Himself.  He  spoke 
of  “My  Father,  and  your  Father,  my  God,  and  your  God.” 
Nevertheless  the  Fatherhood  and  sonship  relations  between 
God  and  believers  are  wonderful  and  glorious  beyond  expres¬ 
sion. 

Ill 

THE  SON 

Introduction. 

The  Unity  of  God,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  an  essential 
fundamental  of  revelation.  It  is  presented  in  the  Scriptures 
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with  great  solemnity  and  is  there  guarded  with  the  utmost 
care.  Direct  precepts,  promises,  threatenings,  and  examples 
of  punishment  for  idolatry  all  tend  to  emphasize  this  basic 
truth.  Yet  added  to  this  so  vital  truth  and  without  qualifica¬ 
tion  or  diminution  of  it,  the  further  revelation  is  presented, 
namely,  that  this  One  God  subsists  in  three  Persons.  This 
plurality  is  so  clearly  proclaimed  even  in  the  Old  Testament 
that  the  devout  Jew  could  not  have  failed  to  have  observed 
it;  nor  had  he  any  reason  for  rejecting  it  until  his  prejudices 
were  aroused  against  the  claims  of  One  who  appeared  with 
all  the  credentials  of  his  long-expected  Messiah.  In  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  that  blind  detriment,  he  departed  from  whatever  truth 
he  had  held  respecting  the  Deity  of  his  Messiah  and  of  the 
Spirit.  He  became  the  defender  of  a  form  of  Monotheism 
which  his  cherished  Scriptures  do  not  sustain.  As  before 
asserted,  it  is  not  now  a  matter  of  adding  two  Persons  to  the 
One  whom  the  Jew  is  pleased  to  acknowledge  as  his  God  or  of 
designating  that  One  to  be  One  of  Three ;  it  is  rather  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  added  revelation  that  the  One  God,  whom  all 
acknowledge  alike,  subsists  in  a  threefold  plurality.  Advan¬ 
taged  by  that  disclosure,  the  illuminated  mind  becomes  aware 
of  the  great  truth  that  the  Three  Persons  are  equal  in  every 
respect  and  that  the  same  honor  and  adoration  are  alike  due 
to  each.  To  that  spiritual  mind  which  is  guided  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  each  Person  of  the  Godhead,  because  of  specific  and 
individual  functions,  occupies  a  distinct  place.  Reference 
has  been  made  already  to  these  features  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Father,  and  reference  will  yet  be  made  to  those  fea¬ 
tures  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Spirit.  The  present  objective 
is  the  examination  of  those  features  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Son,  and  by  so  much,  is  introduced  the  greatest  theme  of 
Systematic  Theology.  Because  of  its  surpassing,  determining 
import,  the  doctrinal  conflicts — and  there  have  been  many — 
of  the  Christian  era  have  been  waged  over  this  subject.  In 
some  instances  strife  has  been  between  those  who  believed 
and  those  who  did  not;  but  more  often  it  has  been  between 
men  of  equal  sincerity  who  sought  to  determine  what  is  true 
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respecting  the  God-man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  com¬ 
plete  humanity  is  clearly  set  forth,  yet  of  Him  it  is  as  clearly 
disclosed  that  He  is  equal  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit 
To  Him  are  given  the  titles  of  Jehovah,  Redeemer,  and 
Savior,  and  He  is  invested  with  every  attribute  belonging  to 
Deity.  He  is  the  greatest  theme  of  prophecy,  about  Him 
things  are  written  which  could  not  be  true  of  any  angel  or 
man.  Because  of  His  claim  to  be  what  He  is.  He  died  under 
the  charge  of  blasphemy.  He  bore  the  sins  of  the  world  in  a 
sacrificial  death,  and,  because  of  that  accomplishment.  He 
forgave  sin  and  for  His  sake  alone  sin  is  forgiven  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  He  arose  from  the  dead  thus  sealing  His 
every  claim  to  Deity.  He  is  now  seated  on  the  Father’s 
throne  and  all  power  is  given  unto  Him  both  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  He  is  declared  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things 
visible  and  invisible,  the  source  of  eternal  life,  the  object  of 
worship  both  by  angels  and  men.  He  will  yet  raise  the  dead 
and,  as  Judge,  determine  the  future  estate  of  all  created 
beings.  On  the  Godward  side.  He  is  the  manifestation  of 
God  to  men  and  the  Bestower  of  every  element  in  human  life 
which  is  acceptable  to  God.  Such  contrasts  as  are  set  up 
between  His  humanity  and  His  Deity  could  not  but  draw 
out  the  fire  of  fierce  and  prolonged  controversy — a  contro¬ 
versy  too  often  waged  in  the  interests  of  mere  metaphysical 
and  ontological  considerations  without  due  respect  to  the 
simplicity  of  that  reality  concerning  Him  which  the  Word  of 
God  asserts.  The  church  has  learned  much  from  these  dis¬ 
sensions,  and  no  truth  more  empirical  than  that  the  “things 
of  Christ”  are  disclosed  only  to  spiritual  minds  and  only  by 
revelation. 

As  the  true  starting  point  for  all  worthy  thinking  regard¬ 
ing  the  Christ,  the  theologue  will  do  well  to  fix  in  mind  the 
essential  fact  that  the  Second  Person  is  intrinsically  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  other  Persons  in  the  Godhead  and  that 
He  remains  what  He  ever  has  been  regardless  of  misconcep¬ 
tions  arising  either  from  His  eternal  generation,  or  His  Son- 
ship,  or  from  any  natural  deductions  arising  from  the  fact  of 
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His  incarnation  or  His  humiliation.  No  approach  to  a  Bibli¬ 
cal  Christology  is  possible  which  does  not  ground  itself  on, 
and  proceed  from,  the  all-determining  truth  that  the  incar¬ 
nate  Second  Person,  though  He  be  a  ‘'man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief,”  is  the  eternal  God.  The  Socinian 
distinction  between  the  words  Deity  and  Divinity  and  their 
claim  that  Christ  was  not  Deity  but  was  Divinity  in  the  sense 
only  that  He  partook  of  divine  elements,  must  be  rejected. 
He  is  divine  in  the  sense  that  He  is  absolute  Deity — else  the 
language  of  the  Bible  wholly  misleads.  A  candid  mind  must 
acknowledge  the  array  of  evidence  as  to  Christ’s  Deity,  or 
else  show  equally  valid  reason  for  not  doing  so.  The  trifling 
attempt  of  Unitarians  to  dispose  of  the  vast  body  of  truth 
which  asserts  the  Deity  of  Christ  is  unworthy  of  considera¬ 
tion.  No  more  vital  question  has  ever  been  propounded  than 
this:  “What  think  ye  of  Christ?”  and,  similarly,  “Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am?”  Outwardly  religious 
men  have  ever  said  in  reply:  “John  the  Baptist,  Elias, 
Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.”  Others  who  stood  nearer 
to  Him  have  even  said :  “Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God”  (Matt.  16:13-16).  No  ground  is  left  for  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  or  the  atheist  who 
repudiates  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ’s  supernatural  being. 
The  Arians  professed  great  adoration  for  Christ,  even  ac¬ 
knowledging  His  pre-existence ;  but  they,  believing  Him  to  be 
a  creation  of  God,  rejected  the  truth  of  His  eternal  pre¬ 
existence.  In  more  recent  times,  the  controversy  has  been 
with  the  Socinians  and  their  successors,  the  Unitarians,  all  of 
whom  with  patent  inconsistency  have  sought  to  retain  the 
worthy  name  Christian  while  they  dishonor  the  One  whose 
name  they  espouse.  This  immeasurable  insult  to  Christ  would 
be  serious  enough  were  it  conflned  to  those  who  bear  the 
Unitarian  name,  but  these  heretical  teachings  are  again,  as 
they  have  done  before,  penetrating  the  whole  Christian  pro¬ 
fession  under  the  gloss  of  scholarship  which,  being  motivated 
by  unbelief  and  being  as  dark  as  the  natural  heart  of  man, 
tends  ever  to  promote  its  cherished  liberalism.  So-called 
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modernism  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  a  sup¬ 
posed  weakness  in  the  Biblical  testimony.  The  greatest 
scholars  of  the  Christian  era  have  bowed  with  full  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  have  hailed  its 
message  as  perfect  and  final.  Unitarianism,  and  its  other 
self — ^modernism,  reflect  the  downward  pull  of  that  un¬ 
belief  which  characterizes  the  unregenerate.  The  same  truth 
abides  which  has  sustained  saints  in  life  and  filled  the  martyr 
with  glory  in  death.  The  Unitarian  has  seldom  been  a  mar¬ 
tyr.  Dr.  Priestley  was  highly  indignant  when  told  by  the 
Jew,  David  Levi,  that  when  looking  into  the  New  Testament 
he  (Levi)  saw  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  there  represented 
as  God,  and  for  that  reason  he  did  not  consider  Dr.  Priestley, 
with  all  his  claims  to  the  contrary,  to  be  a  Christian.  The 
identical  proofs  which  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Unitarian  (of  whatever  name)  that  God  the  Father  is  Deity 
go  on  to  a  demonstration  of  equal  extent  and  force  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  Deity.  Basing  all  upon  the  Word  of  Gk)d 
which  alone  bears  dependable  witness,  some  aspects  of  the 
vast  field  of  Christology  will  now  be  attended. 

The  importance  of  this  theme  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  about  all  that  enters  into 
Systematic  Theology  might  be  incorporated  into  Christology. 
Only  such  phases  of  this  discipline  will  be  taken  up  under 
Trinitarianism  as  may  be  required  as  a  preparation  for  the 
study  of  Anthropology,  Soteriology,  Ecclesiology,  and  Escha¬ 
tology.  Likewise,  since  it  is  in  the  scope  of  Theology  Proper 
to  restrict  the  contemplation  of  the  Christ  to  His  Person  apart 
from  His  works,  this  present  treatment  will  conform  to  that 
dictum.  The  larger  disquisition  on  Christology  is  subject  to 
these  seven  major  divisions:  (a)  His  pre-existence,  (b)  His 
incarnation,  (c)  His  death,  (d)  His  resurrection,  (e)  His  as¬ 
cension  and  session,  (f)  His  return  and  reign,  and  (g)  His 
eternal  authority  and  relationships.  The  present  more  re¬ 
stricted  discussion  is  divided  thus:  (a)  His  pre-existence,  (b) 
His  names,  (c)  His  Deity,  (d)  His  incarnation,  (e)  His  hu¬ 
manity,  (f)  The  kenosis,  (g)  The  hypostatic  union. 

May  the  Spirit,  whose  work  it  is  to  take  of  the  things  of 
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Christ  and  show  them  unto  His  own,  illuminate  the  mind  of 
the  one  who  writes  and  the  mind  of  all  those  who  in  patience 
pursue  these  pages! 

A.  His  Pre-existence, 

The  first  step  in  the  proof  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
His  equal  and  rightful  place  in  the  Godhead  is  taken  when 
the  truth  is  substantiated  that  He  existed  before  He  came  into 
the  world  in  human  form.  Of  necessity,  evidence  bearing  on 
such  a  stupendous  theme  as  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  will 
be  drawn  only  from  the  Bible.  No  other  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  exists.  The  demonstration  that  Christ  pre-existed  is 
not,  however,  a  complete  proof  that  He  is  very  God.  Such 
proof  does  refute  the  Socinian  contention,  namely,  that  He  is 
only  a  man,  for  no  man  has  ever  existed  before  his  birth ;  but 
it  does  not  refute  the  Arian  hypothesis  which  is  that  Christ 
is  a  created  being  who  existed  as  such  before  entering  this 
human  sphere.  Decisive  evidence  as  to  the  Deity  of  Christ 
will  appear  under  another  division  of  this  general  theme. 
Space  may  not  be  claimed  here  for  investigation  of  secondary 
passages  which  only  impty  that  Christ  pre-existed.  There 
are  various  phrases  in  which  this  implication  resides.  He 
said  of  Himself  that  He  was  sent  into  the  world  (John 
17 :18) ;  likewise  it  is  written  that  He  came  in  the  flesh  (John 
1;14);  He  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood  (Heb.  2:14) ;  He  was 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man  (Phil.  2:8).  He  said,  am  from 
above”  (John  8:23);  and  “I  am  not  of  the  world”  (John 
17 :14) ;  He  spoke  also  of  descending  out  of  heaven  (John 
3:13).  Here  it  is  indicated  that  He  pre-existed  and  no  ut¬ 
terances  such  as  these  could  have  any  place  in  the  experience 
of  human  beings.  Attention  is  rather  to  be  directed  (a)  to 
major  passages  of  indisputable  import,  and  (b)  to  the  Per¬ 
son  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah. 

1.  Major  Passages. 

John  1:15,  30. 

Twice  in  these  passages  John  the  Baptist  asserts  of 
Christ  that  “he  was  before  me.”  A  time  relationship  is  indi¬ 
cated,  and,  though  John  was  older  in  years  than  Christ,  he 
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declares  that  Christ  was  before  him.  The  Unitarian  notion 
that  John  was  stating  that  by  divine  appointment  Christ  is 
higher  in  rank  and  dignity  than  John  is  impossible  and 
cannot  be  sustained  by  unprejudiced  exegesis.  Had  John  made 
reference  only  to  matters  of  appointment  and  dignity  he 
would  have  said,  He  is  before  me,  and  not.  He  was  before  me. 
The  text  declares  that,  in  point  of  time,  Christ  preceded  John. 

John  6:33,  38,  41,  50,  51,  58,  62. 

In  this  context  is  written  a  sevenfold  declaration  made  by 
Christ  that  He  “came  down  from  heaven.”  To  this  may  be 
added  Christ’s  words  to  Nicodemus:  “And  no  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven”  (John  3:13).  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  assurance  is  made  emphatic  by  repetition  as  pre¬ 
sented  in  John  3:31,  “He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all: 
he  that  is  of  the  earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth: 
he  that  cometh  from  heaven  is  above  all.”  As  a  disposition 
of  this  body  of  truth,  and  as  a  pure  invention  which  has  not 
a  vestige  of  support  either  Biblical  or  traditional,  the  Socin- 
ians  offered  the  hypothesis  that  sometime  after  His  birth 
Christ  was  transported  to  heaven  that  He  might  receive  the 
Word  of  Truth  which  was  committed  to  Him  and  from  thence 
He  came  down  from  heaven.  Later  promoters  of  this  form 
of  doctrine  have  assumed  that  these  passages  assert  that 
Christ  had  been  “admitted  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  heav¬ 
enly  things.”  Were  this  the  case,  Christ  would  be  in  no  way 
superior  to  Moses  or  any  of  the  prophets.  In  John  3 : 13  it  is 
pointed  out  that  no  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven  and  that 
Christ  is  the  only  One  who  has  been  in  heaven,  as  one  trans¬ 
lation  gives  it,  “No  man,  excepting  myself,  ever  was  in 
heaven.”  To  the  same  end,  John  6:62  not  only  anticipates 
the  literal  ascension  recorded  in  Acts  1:10,  but  states  that, 
when  He  ascended.  He  returned  “where  he  was  before.”  On 
this  controversy  an  early  writer.  Dr.  Nares,  may  be  quoted 
with  profit:  “We  have  nothing  but  the  positive  contradic¬ 
tions  of  the  Unitarian  party,  to  prove  to  us  that  Christ  did 
not  come  from  heaven,  though  he  says  of  himself,  he  did  come 
from  heaven ;  that  though  he  declares  he  had  seen  the  Father, 
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he  had  not  seen  the  Father;  that  though  he  assures  us  that 
he,  in  a  most  peculiar  and  singular  manner  came  forth  from 
God,  he  came  from  him  no  otherwise  than  like  the  prophets 
of  old,  and  his  own  immediate  forerunner”* 

John  8:58. 

Most  emphatic,  indeed,  is  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Savior  to  pre-existence.  He  said,  ‘‘Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am.”  That  the  phrase  ”7  am”  sets  forth  the  meaning  of  the 
ineffable  name,  Jehovah,  and  that  it  asserts  no  less  than 
eternal  existence,  has  been  demonstrated  under  the  general 
theme  of  Biblical  Theism.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  Jews 
recognized  that  by  this  statement  Christ  declared  Himself  to 
be  Jehovah.  This  is  seen  in  their  bitter  resentment.  How 
could  He,  being  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  have  existed  before 
Abraham?  In  answer  to  this  query  Christ  replied,  that  He 
not  only  existed  before  Abraham,  but  that  He  had  always 
existed  prior  to  the  time  when  He  was  speaking.  Such  is  the 
claim  embodied  in  the  application  of  the  eternal  I  am  to  Him¬ 
self.  For  the  last  degree  of  blasphemy,  which  the  Jews 
believed  this  to  be,  they  were  by  their  law  obligated  to  stone 
Him  to  death.  This  they  proceeded  to  do,  but  Christ  dis¬ 
played  the  very  supernatural  power  which  He  had  professed 
by  disappearing  from  their  midst.  The  Unitarian  theories 
that  Christ  was  asserting  that  His  existence  at  that  time  was 
prior  to  the  time  when  Abraham  would  become  the  father  of 
many  nations  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  or  that  Christ  merely  pre-existed  in  the  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  are  not  worthy  of  consideration.  Faustus 
Socinus  interpreted  this  passage  thus:  ‘‘Before  Abraham 
becomes  Abraham,  i.e.  the  father  of  many  nations,  I  am  it, 
namely,  the  Messiah,  the  Light  of  the  world.”  This  state¬ 
ment  was  later  included  in  the  Socinian  confession  of  faith. 
This  momentous  event  is  better  described  by  Whitaker  after 
this  manner :  “  ‘Your  Father  Abraham,*  says  our  Saviour  to 
the  Jews,  ‘rejoiced  to  see  my  day;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was 
glad.*  Our  Saviour  thus  proposes  himself  to  his  countrymen. 
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as  their  Messiah;  that  grand  object  of  hope  and  desire  to 
their  fathers,  and  particularly  to  this  first  father  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  Abraham.  But  his  countrymen,  not  acknowledging  his 
claim  to  the  character  of  Messiah,  and  therefore  not  allowing 
his  supernatural  priority  of  existence  to  Abraham,  chose  to 
consider  his  words  in  a  signification  merely  human.  ‘Then 
said  the  Jews  unto  him.  Thou  art  not  fifty  years  old,  and  hast 
thou  seen  Abraham?’  But  what  does  our  Saviour  reply  to  this 
low  and  gross  comment  upon  his  intimation?  Does  he  retract 
it,  by  warping  his  language  to  their  poor  perverseness,  and  so 
waiving  his  pretentions  to  the  assumed  dignity?  No!  to  have 
so  acted,  would  have  been  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  their  interests.  He  actually  repeats  his  claim  to 
the  character.  He  actually  enforces  his  pretensions  to  a 
supernatural  priority  of  existence.  He  even  heightens  both. 
He  mounts  up  far  beyond  Abraham.  He  ascends  beyond  all 
the  orders  of  creation.  And  he  places  himself  with  God  at 
the  head  of  the  universe.  He  thus  arrogates  to  himself  all 
that  high  pitch  of  dignity,  which  the  Jews  expected  their 
Messiah  to  assume.  This  he  does  too  in  the  most  energetic 
manner,  that  his  simplicity  of  language,  so  natural  to  in¬ 
herent  greatness,  would  possibly  admit.  He  also  introduces 
what  he  says,  with  much  solemnity  in  the  form,  and  with 
more  in  the  repetition.  ‘Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,’  he 
cries,  ‘BEFORE  ABRAHAM  WAS,  I  AM.’  He  says  not  of  himself, 
as  he  says  of  Abraham,  ‘Before  he  was,  I  was.’  This  indeed 
would  have  been  sufficient,  to  affirm  his  existence  previous 
to  Abraham.  But  it  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  to 
declare  what  he  now  meant  to  assert,  his  full  claim  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Messiah.  He  therefore  drops  all  forms  of 
language,  that  could  be  accommodated  to  the  mere  creatures 
of  God.  He  arrests  one,  that  was  appropriate  to  the  God¬ 
head  itself.  ‘Before  Abraham  was/  or  still  more  properly, 
‘Before  Abraham  was  MADE,’  he  says,  ‘i  AM.’  He  thus  gives 
himself  the  signature  of  uncreated  and  continual  existence,  in 
direct  opposition  to  contingent  and  created.  ...  He  attaches 
to  himself  that  very  stamp  of  eternity,  which  God  appro¬ 
priates  to  his  Godhead  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  from  which 
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an  apostle  afterward  describes  *Jesus  Christ’  expressly  to  be 
‘the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.’  Nor  did  the 
Jews  pretend  to  misunderstand  him  now.  They  could  not. 
They  heard  him  directly  and  decisively  vindicating  the  noblest 
rights  of  their  Messiah,  and  the  highest  honours  of  their  God, 
to  himself.  They  considered  him  as  a  mere  pretender  to 
those.  They  therefore  looked  upon  him,  as  a  blasphemous 
arrogator  of  these.  Then  took  they  up  stones,  to  cast  at  him’ 
as  a  blasphemer ;  as  what  indeed  he  was  in  his  pretensions  to 
be  God,  if  he  had  not  been  in  reality  their  Messiah  and  their 
God  in  one.  But  he  instantly  proved  himself  to  their  very 
senses,  to  be  both;  by  exerting  the  energetic  powers  of  his 
Godhead,  upon  them.  For  he  *hid  himself;  and  went  out 
of  the  temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them;  and  so 
passed  by.*** 

John  1:1-^,  14- 

This  familiar  portion  reads:  ’Tn  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were 
made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made.  In  him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of 
men.  .  .  .  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us, 
(and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
the  Father,)  full  of  grace  and  truth.”  No  Scripture  is  more 
conclusive  as  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  than  this.  Like 
the  preceding  passage  (John  8:58),  the  attempt  is  made  to 
express  the  thought  of  eternal  existence  by  the  use  of  the 
present  tense  with  the  thought  implied  that  it  is  an  eternal 
present.  He  is,  not  was,  in  existence  at  a  time  of  begin¬ 
ning  which  was  before  He  had  created  all  things  by  the  word 
of  His  power  (cf.  vs.  3).  He  was  not  only  with  God,  but  He 
was  God.  He  Who  ever  is,  never  began  to  be.  With  fullest 
assurance  the  inspired  text  goes  on  to  recount  that  this 
Eternal  One  “was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.”  To  the 
order  of  these  events,  the  truth  they  disclose,  and  the  majesty 
here  described.  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfleld  has  made  an  illuminating 
comment:  “John  here  calls  the  person  who  became  incarnate 
by  a  name  peculiar  to  himself  in  the  New  Testament — ^the 
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'Logos’  or  'Word.’  According  to  the  predicates  which  he 
here  applies  to  Him,  he  can  mean  by  the  ‘Word’  nothing  else 
but  God  Himself,  ‘considered  in  His  creative,  operative,  self- 
revealing,  and  communicating  character,’  the  sum  total  of 
what  is  Divine  (C.  F.  Schmid).  In  three  crisp  sentences  he 
declares  at  the  outset  His  eternal  subsistence.  His  eternal  inter¬ 
communion  with  God,  His  eternal  identity  with  God :  ‘In  the 
beginning  the  Word  was;  and  the  Word  was  with  God;  and 
the  Word  was  God’  (Jn.  1:1).  ‘In  the  beginning,’  at  that 
point  of  time  when  things  first  began  to  be  (Gen.  1:1),  the 
Word  already  ‘was.’  He  antedates  the  beginning  of  all  things. 
And  He  not  merely  antedates  them,  but  it  is  immediately 
added  that  He  is  Himself  the  creator  of  all  that  is:  ‘All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  apart  from  him  was  not  made 
one  thing  that  hath  been  made’  (1:3).  Thus  He  is  taken  out 
of  the  category  of  creatures  altogether.  Accordingly,  what 
is  said  of  Him  is  not  that  He  was  the  first  of  existences  to 
come  into  being — ^that  ‘in  the  beginning  He  already  had  come 
into  being’ — ^but  that  ‘in  the  beginning,  when  things  began  to 
come  into  being.  He  already  was.*  It  is  express  eternity  of 
being  that  is  asserted:  ‘the  imperfect  tense  of  the  original 
suggests  in  this  relation,  as  far  as  human  language  can  do 
so,  the  notion  of  absolute,  supra-temporal  existence’  (West- 
cott).  This,  His  eternal  subsistence,  was  not,  however,  in 
isolation:  ‘And  the  Word  was  with  God.’  The  language  is 
pregnant.  It  is  not  merely  coexistence  with  God  that  is 
asserted,  as  of  two  beings  standing  side  by  side,  united  in  a 
local  relation,  or  even  in  a  common  conception.  What  is  sug¬ 
gested  is  an  active  relation  of  intercourse.  The  distinct  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Word  is  therefore  not  obscurely  intimated. 
From  all  eternity  the  Word  has  been  with  God  as  a  fellow: 
He  who  in  the  very  beginning  already  ‘was,’  ‘was’  also  in 
communion  with  God.  Though  He  was  thus  in  some  sense  a 
second  along  with  God,  He  was  nevertheless  not  a  separate 
being  from  God :  ‘And  the  Word  was’ — still  the  eternal  ‘was’— 
‘God.’  In  some  sense  distinguishable  from  God,  He  was  in  an 
equally  true  sense  identical  with  God.  There  is  but  one 
eternal  God ;  this  eternal  God,  the  Word  is ;  in  whatever  sense 
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we  may  distinguish  Him  from  the  God  whom  He  is  ‘with.* 
He  is  yet  not  another  than  this  God,  but  Himself  is  this  God. 
The  predicate  ‘God’  occupies  the  position  of  emphasis  in  this 
great  declaration,  and  is  so  placed  in  the  sentence  as  to  be 
thrown  up  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  phrase  ‘with  God,*  as 
if  to  prevent  inadequate  inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Word  being  drawn  even  momentarily  from  that  phrase.  John 
would  have  us  realize  that  what  the  Word  was  in  eternity 
was  not  merely  God’s  coeternal  fellow,  but  the  eternal  God’s 
self.”* 

John  17:5. 

In  His  prayer  to  His  Father  the  Savior  said :  “And  now, 
0  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was.”  This  unquali¬ 
fied  declaration  that  He  had  shared  personally  and  rightfully 
in  the  glory  which  belonged  only  to  Deity  before  the  world 
was,  is  another  proclamation  of  the  truth  that  Christ  existed 
before  His  incarnation  and,  being,  as  it  is,  a  part  of  His 
prayer  to  the  Father,  is  not  subject  to  those  restrictions 
which  are  required  when  men  are  addressed.  He  is  speaking 
to  the  Father  concerning  things  which  belong  to  the  eternal 
relationship  within  the  Godhead.  The  Unitarian  gloss  pro¬ 
poses  that  Christ  shared  in  the  glory  only  in  the  sense  that  He 
was  anticipated  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  If  that  were 
true,  consistency  would  require  that  His  petition  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  that  glory  was  no  more  than  a  request  to  be  returned 
to  that  nonexistent  anticipation,  with  no  expectation  that  He 
would  ever  attain  to  an  actual  glory. 

Philippians  2:6. 

Here  it  is  written:  “Who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  (Jod.**  This  decisive 
passage — ^yet  to  be  examined  under  the  Kenotic  implications, 
is  adduced  here  but  for  the  one  purpose  that  its  clear  affir¬ 
mation  that  Christ,  before  the  incarnation,  existed  in  the 
form  of  God.  The  Kenotic  question  is  of  His  human  form — 
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the  preincarnate,  divine  form  being  hardly  subject  to  ques¬ 
tion,  except  by  those  who  must  subvert  or  invalidate  every 
Scripture  which  opposes  their  preconceived  ideas  born  of 
unbelief.  Of  the  important  foundation  on  which  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  based,  namely,  the  essential  Deity  and  pre-existence 
of  Christ,  Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  has  written  at  length,  a  part  of 
which  is  here  quoted:  “The  statement  is  thrown  into  his¬ 
torical  form;  it  tells  the  story  of  Christas  life  on  earth.  But 
it  presents  His  life  on  earth  as  a  life  in  all  its  elements  alien 
to  His  intrinsic  nature,  and  purpose.  On  earth  He  lived  as  a 
man,  and  subjected  Himself  to  the  common  lot  of  men.  But 
He  was  not  by  nature  a  man,  nor  was  He  in  His  own  nature 
subject  to  the  fortunes  of  human  life.  By  nature  He  was 
God;  and  He  would  have  naturally  lived  as  became  God — ‘on 
an  equality  with  God.'  He  became  man  by  a  voluntary  act, 
‘taking  no  account  of  Himself,*  and,  having  become  man.  He 
voluntarily  lived  out  His  human  life  under  the  conditions 
which  the  fulfilment  of  His  unselfish  purpose  imposed  on 
Him.  The  terms  in  which  these  great  affirmations  are  made 
deserve  the  most  careful  attention.  The  language  in  which 
Our  Lord's  intrinsic  Deity  is  expressed,  for  example,  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  strong  as  any  that  could  be  devised.  Paul  does  not 
say  simply,  ‘He  was  God.'  He  says,  ‘He  was  in  the  form  of 
God,'  emplo3dng  a  turn  of  speech  which  throws  emphasis 
upon  Our  Lord's  possession  of  the  specific  quality  of  God. 
‘Form'  is  a  term  which  expresses  the  sum  of  those  character¬ 
izing  qualities  which  make  a  thing  the  precise  thing  that  it 
is.  Thus,  the  ‘form'  of  a  sword  (in  this  case  mostly  matters 
of  external  configuration)  is  all  that  makes  a  given  piece  of 
metal  specifically  a  sword,  rather  than,  say,  a  spade.  And 
‘the  form  of  God'  is  the  sum  of  the  characteristics  which 
make  the  being  we  call  ‘God,'  specifically  God,  rather  than 
some  other  being — an  angel,  say,  or  a  man.  When  Our  Lord 
is  said  to  be  in  ‘the  form  of  God,'  therefore.  He  is  declared, 
in  the  most  express  manner  possible,  to  be  all  that  God  is,  to 
possess  the  whole  fulness  of  attributes  which  make  God  (jod. 
Paul  chooses  this  manner  of  expressing  himself  here  in¬ 
stinctively,  because,  in  adducing  Our  Lord  as  our  example 
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of  self-abnegation,  his  mind  is  naturally  resting,  not  on  the 
bare  fact  that  He  is  God,  but  on  the  richness  and  fulness  of 
His  being  as  God.  He  was  all  this,  yet  He  did  not  look  on 
His  own  things  but  on  those  of  others.  It  should  be  carefully 
observed  also  that  in  making  this  great  affirmation  concern¬ 
ing  Our  Lord,  Paul  does  not  throw  it  distinctively  into  the 
past,  as  if  he  were  describing  a  mode  of  being  formerly  Our 
Lord’s,  indeed,  but  no  longer  His  because  of  the  action  by 
which  He  became  our  example  of  unselfishness.  Our  Lord, 
he  says,  ‘being,’  ‘existing,’  ‘subsisting’  ‘in  the  form  of  God’ — 
as  it  is  variously  rendered.  .  .  .  Paul  is  not  telling  us  here, 
then,  what  Our  Lord  was  once,  but  rather  what  He  already 
was,  or,  better,  what  in  His  intrinsic  nature  He  is;  he  is  not 
describing  a  past  mode  of  existence  of  Our  Lord,  before  the 
action  he  is  adducing  as  an  example  took  place — although  the 
mode  of  existence  of  Our  Lord  before  this  action — so  much  as 
painting  in  the  background  upon  which  the  action  adduced 
may  be  thrown  up  into  prominence.  He  is  telling  us  who  and 
what  He  is  who  did  these  things  for  us,  that  we  may  appre¬ 
ciate  how  great  the  things  He  did  for  us  are.”* 

2.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah. 

The  unanimity  of  belief  on  the  part  of  all  devout  scholars 
that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  the  preincamate  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  is  most  significant.  The  entire  scope  of  this 
theme  cannot  be  introduced  here.  Two  lines  of  evidence 
should  be  pursued:  (a)  That  this  Angel  is  a  divine  Person 
and  not  merely  one  of  the  created  heavenly  hosts.  And  (b) 
that  this  Angel  is  none  other  than  the  Christ  of  God,  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Three. 

a.  The  fact  of  appearances  of  a  divine  Person  will  not 
be  questioned  by  any  who  accept  the  testimony  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  recorded  that  He  appeared  once  in  the  consummation  of 
the  age  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  (Heb. 
9:26) ;  that  He  now  “appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us” 
(Heb.  9 :24) ;  and  that  He  will  yet  “appear  the  second  time 
without  [apart  from]  sin  unto  salvation”  (Heb.  9:28).  But 
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as  Angel  of  Jehovah  He  appeared  over  and  over  again  in  the 
outworking  of  Jehovah’s  purposes  and  dealings  with  the  Old 
Testament  saints.  This  Mighty  One  is  sometimes  designated 
The  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  sometimes  The  Angel  of  the  couvr 
tenance — ^meaning  that  He  was  ever  before  the  face  of  God. 
Far  removed,  indeed,  is  this  Being  from  those  angels  who 
are  created.  He  is  an  angel  only  by  office.  This  means  that 
He  is  one  of  the  Godhead  who  serves  as  messenger  or  re- 
vealer.  He  is  ever  the  manifestation  of  God  (John  1:18). 
The  first  proof  to  be  advanced  is  that  this  Angel  is  Deity, 
regardless  of  appearances  or  service  rendered. 

The  primary  evidence  that  this  Angel  is  of  the  Godhead 
is  in  the  fact  that,  among  various  appellations.  He  bears  the 
titles  belonging  to  Deity  alone — Jehovah  and  Elohim.  As 
such  He  dwelt  among  Israel  as  the  supreme  and  final  object 
of  their  worship.  To  the  people  it  was  said,  “Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me.”  Thus,  whom  they  worshipped 
under  divine  favor  was,  of  necessity.  Deity.  Concern  at  this 
point  has  only  to  do  with  the  one  designation,  Jehovah.  This 
title  above  all  others  is  peculiar  to  Deity,  since  it  is  at  no 
time  applied  to  any  other.  Emphasizing  this  truth  the 
Scriptures  declare :  **seek  him  that  maketh  the  Pleiades  and 
Orion,  and  turneth  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  morning,  and 
maketh  the  day  dark  with  night;  that  calleth  for  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  poureth  them  out  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
(Jehovah  is  his  name)”  (Amos  6:8,  A.S.V.) ;  “That  they  may 
know  that  thou  alone,  whose  name  is  Jehovah,  art  the  Most 
High  over  all  the  earth”  (Ps.  83:18,  A.S.V.) ;  “I  am  Jehovah, 
that  is  my  name:  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another, 
neither  my  praise  unto  graven  images”  (Isa.  42:8,  A.S.V.). 
When  this  ineffable  name  is  thus  freely  ascribed  to  the  Second 
Person,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  evidence  is  complete  that 
the  Savior  is  not  only  Deity,  but  that  He  existed  as  such  from 
all  eternity.  When  this  highest  of  all  titles  in  heaven  or  on 
earth  is  given  to  One  who  bears  the  name  Angel,  as  the  cog* 
nomen  Angel  of  Jehovah  specifies,  it  is  not  that  the  name 
has  been  employed  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  but  it  indi¬ 
cates  a  Person  of  Deity,  who,  because  of  His  peculiar  service 
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and  relationships,  though  uncreated,  is  termed  Angel.  Cer¬ 
tain  passages  (cf.  Ex.  17:15;  Num.  10:35,  36;  Ezek.  48:35) 
wherein  Jehovah  is  associated  with  material  objects,  provide 
no  exception  nor  should  confusion  arise  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  Angel  is  sometimes  called  Jehovah,  and  at  other 
times  Jehovah*s  Messenger.  It  is  recorded  that  Jehovah  said, 
“I  will  send  my  angel”;  but  that  Angel  is  as  clearly  said  to 
be  Jehovah  Himself.  The  same  Person  is  evidently  in  view 
whether  Jehovah  says,  “I  will  send  mine  angel,”  or  “I  will 
go.”  If  an  insoluble  mystery  arises  at  this  point,  it  is  none 
other  than  that  which  permeates  the  entire  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  with  its  one  essence.  All  passages  bearing  on  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  are  in  evidence  and  should  be  considered 
(Gen.  16:7;  18:1;  22:11,  12;  31:11-13;  32:24-32;  48:15,  16; 
Ex.  3:2,  14;  Josh.  5:13,  14;  Judg.  13:19-22;  2  Kings  19:35;  1 
Chron.  21:15,  16;  Ps.  34:7;  Zech.  14:1-4).  From  these  Scrip¬ 
tures  the  demonstration  is  conclusive  that  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  is  of  the  eternal  Godhead. 

b.  In  like  manner,  the  Scriptures  are  equally  clear  in 
presenting  the  truth  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  To  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  the  understanding  of  all  that  is  set  forth 
must  depend  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  words 
messenger,  and  servant,  as  of  Jehovah,  are  equivalent  to  the 
name  Angel  of  Jehovah.  The  appearances  of  Deity  as  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Old  Testament  are  very  rarely  of  the  First 
Person  as  such.  It  is  rather  the  Manifestor,  the  Messenger, 
of  Jehovah — His  Angel,  or  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  who  appears 
and  who  undertakes.  It  is  none  other  than  the  One  by  whom 
all  things  were  created  Who  is  designated  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  the  Christ  of  God  (Col.  1:16;  Heb.  1:3).  As  the 
Messenger  of  the  Covenant  He  appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Moses,  and  Hagar.  He  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  He 
administered  the  law  at  Sinai,  and  He  will  be  the  Executor 
as  well  as  the  Sustainer  of  the  Covenant  yet  to  be  made  with 
Israel  (Jer.  31:31-33).  And  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tabernacle,  and  later  the  temple,  were  to  be  the  place 
where  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  dwell  and  to  meet  His  people. 
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Malachi  declares  that  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  will  sud¬ 
denly  come  to  His  temple.  That  it  is  styled  His  temple  im¬ 
plies  that  the  Messenger  is  Jehovah  who  abode  in  the  temple 
and  for  whom  it  existed.  The  passage,  which  evidently  refers 
to  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  reads:  “Behold,  I  will  send 
my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me:  and 
the  Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  whom  ye  delight  in: 
behold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (Mai.  3:1). 
However,  He  had  come  as  suddenly  to  the  tabernacle  which 
Moses  built  in  the  wilderness,  and  as  suddenly  to  the  temple 
which  Solomon  built  and  dedicated  to  Jehovah.  Thus  He  will 
come,  as  Malachi  predicts,  to  the  temple  which  will  be  in 
Jerusalem  and  from  thence  enter  into  those  long-anticipated 
judgments  which  are  yet  to  fall  upon  Israel.  But,  when 
Christ  was  here  on  earth  and  when  in  Jerusalem,  He  was 
ever  in  the  temple.  It  was  to  Him  as  the  house  of  His  abode. 
The  crucial  event  which  had  the  greatest  significance  concern¬ 
ing  His  relation  to  the  temple  in  the  time  of  His  first  advent 
was  His  formal  entrance  into  the  temple  as  the  consummation 
of  His  so-called  “triumphal”  entry  into  Jerusalem — ^which 
event  all  evangelists  are  careful  to  report.  This  occurrence, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  a  conspicuous  advent  of  Jehovah  to  His 
temple.  When  approaching  Jerusalem  from  Galilee,  Christ 
stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  sent  two  dis¬ 
ciples  on  to  a  village  to  procure  the  colt  of  an  ass  which  He 
might  ride  into  the  city.  The  remaining  distance  was  less 
than  a  mile.  The  securing  of  this  conveyance  was  not  for 
personal  distinction  of  a  self-centered  kind,  nor  was  it  due  to 
weariness.  It  had  been  predicted  that  He  would  so  enter  the 
city  in  the  days  of  His  lowly  guise.  The  act  was  specified  in 
the  program  for  the  Messiah  as  definitely  as  was  His  birth 
of  a  virgin  in  Bethlehem.  Every  instructed  Jew  was  aware 
of  this.  The  prophecy  reads:  “Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter 
of  Zion;  shout,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem:  behold,  thy  King 
cometh  unto  thee:  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation;  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass”  (Zech. 
9:9;  cf.  Matt.  21:1-10;  Mark  11:1-10;  Luke  19:29-40;  John 
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12:12-16).  Thus  Christ  fulfilled  the  expectation  concerning 
the  Messiah  and  was  none  other  than  Jehovah’s  Messenger  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  reaction  of  the  people  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  no  other  way  than  that  they  unwittingly,  or  other¬ 
wise,  codperated  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  so-important  pre¬ 
diction.  They  said,  “Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David:  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] ; 
Hosanna  in  the  highest”  (Matt.  21:9).  It  was  Passover  and 
the  city  was  filled  with  Jews  from  many  foreign  places.  Up 
to  this  time  Christ  had  avoided  display  lest  His  enemies 
should  precipitate  His  death  before  His  ministry  was  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  at  its  end  and  now,  by  this  act.  He  asserts 
His  Messianic  claim.  Were  the  hosannas  of  the  multitude  to 
be  suppressed,  the  stones  would  cry  out — so  great,  indeed, 
was  the  imperative  demand  that  prophecy  be  fulfilled.  Speak¬ 
ing  with  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  He  said  as  He  entered  the 
temple :  “My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer :  but  ye  have  made 
it  a  den  of  thieves.” 

Regarding  the  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist,  it  is  said 
that  he  fulfilled  the  prophecy  by  Isaiah,  “the  voice  of  him 
that  crieth  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God”  (Isa.  40:3).  Thus  Christ,  whom  John  announced,  was 
and  is  Jehovah  and,  if  He  is  Jehovah,  He  pre-existed  from 
all  eternity.  After  the  same  manner,  the  Angel  who  appeared 
to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  to  Moses  at  the  bush,  and  as  the  voice 
which  shook  the  earth,  is  as  clearly  identified  as  the  Christ  of 
the  New  Testament.  He  is  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  On  this 
conclusion  which  is  sustained  by  the  Scriptures,  upheld  by  the 
early  fathers,  and  by  all  interpreters  who  seek  the  honor  of 
Christ,  Dr.  Richard  Watson  writes:  “It  has  now  therefore 
been  established  that  the  Angel  Jehovah,  and  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  are  the  same  person;  and  this  is  the  first  great 
argument  by  which  his  Divinity  is  established.  .  .  .  We  trace 
the  manifestations  of  the  same  person  from  Adam  to  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  from  Abraham  to  Moses ;  from  Moses  to  the  prophets ; 
from  the  prophets  to  Jesus.  Under  every  manifestation  he 
has  appeared  in  the  form  of  God,  never  thinking  it  robbery 
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to  be  equal  with  God.  Dressed  in  the  appropriate  robes  of 
God’s  state,  wearing  God’s  crown,  and  wielding  God’s  sceptre, 
he  has  ever  received  Divine  homage  and  honour.  No  name 
is  given  to  the  Angel  Jehovah,  which  is  not  given  to  Jehovah 
Jesus;  no  attribute  is  ascribed  to  the  one,  which  is  not 
ascribed  to  the  other ;  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  the  one 
by  patriarchs  and  prophets,  was  paid  to  the  other  by  evange¬ 
lists  and  apostles;  and  the  Scriptures  declare  them  to  be  the 
same  august  person, — ^the  image  of  the  Invisible,  whom  no 
man  can  see  and  live; — the  Redeeming  Angel,  the  Redeeming 
Kinsman,  and  the  Redeeming  God.**' 

In  view  of  the  testimony  of  so  extended  a  body  of  Old 
Testament  Scripture,  none  can  reasonably  doubt  then  that 
Jehovah  is  coming  to  establish  a  reign  of  righteousness  in  all 
the  earth.  Thus  it  is  written  in  Psalm  96:11-13  (A.S.V.)  and 
repeated  in  substance  in  Psalm  98 :7-9,  which  emphasis  should 
not  be  unnoticed:  “Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof; 
let  the  field  exult,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  then  shall  the  trees 
of  the  wood  sing  for  joy  before  Jehovah;  for  he  cometh, 
for  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth:  he  will  judge  the  world 
with  righteousness,  and  the  peoples  with  his  truth.”  This 
is  a  description  of  the  second  advent  of  Messiah  and  the 
response  of  the  enlightened  heart  is  prepared  in  the  closing 
phrase  of  the  Bible — “Amen.  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus.” 
Dallas,  Texas. 


'Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  I,  p.  504. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.  D. 

(Continued  from  the  AprU-June  Number,  19 W 

Author’s  Note:  Following  the  introductory  article  on  the  Person 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  this  discussion  will  begin  the  consideration  of  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament.  Included  in  this  article 
are  the  first  three  divisions:  (1)  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Eternity  Past;  (2)  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Creation;  (3)  The 
Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Old  Testament  Revelation.  To  follow  in  a 
later  article  will  be  the  discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  working  miracles  in  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  and  His  ministry  to  man  in  the  Old  Testament. 


Introduction. 

The  great  Dutch  theologian  of  the  last  century,  Abra¬ 
ham  Kuyper,  in  beginning  his  classic  work,  The  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  struck  a  note  which  every  careful  student  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  echo  when  he  wrote,  “The 
need  of  divine  guidance  is  never  more  deeply  felt  than  when 
one  undertakes  to  give  instruction  in  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — so  unspeakably  tender  is  the  subject,  touching  the 
inmost  secrets  of  God  and  the  soul’s  deepest  mysteries.  We 
shield  instinctively  the  intimacies  of  kindred  and  friends 
from  intrusive  observation,  and  nothing  hurts  the  sensitive 
heart  more  than  the  rude  exposure  of  that  which  should  not 
be  unveiled,  being  beautiful  only  in  the  retirement  of  the 
home  circle.  Greater  delicacy  befits  our  approach  to  the 
holy  mystery  of  our  soul’s  intimacy  with  the  living  God**' 

The  subject  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  frequently 
based  on  explicit  revelation,  the  contemplation  of  which 
affords  the  devout  soul  exquisite  delight.  Some  aspects  are 
revealed  in  less  detail,  requiring  on  the  part  of  all  who  study 
them  most  careful  induction  to  avoid  error.  Frequently  a 
great  field  of  truth  is  revealed  in  a  few  scattered  Scriptures. 
We  all  must  share  some  feeling  of  futility  in  endeavoring  to 
display  the  beauties  of  infinite  truth,  the  field  being  so  vast. 


^Op.  at.,  p.  3. 
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the  danger  of  warping  or  slighting  the  truth  ever  being 
present. 

Two  great  dangers  in  interpretation  are  apparent  as  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  literature  on  the  subject.  First,  we  are  ever 
prone  to  interpret  Scripture  through  experience,  instead  of 
interpreting  experience  through  Scripture.  The  factor  of 
human  experience  is  very  close  to  some  aspects  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  experience  may  not  be  normal, 
and  if  normal  may  not  be  properly  interpreted.  Much  harm 
has  come  through  arbitrary  doctrines  established  in  the  last 
analysis  on  experience  rather  than  revelation.  A  second 
danger,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  is  to  limit  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  facts  accepted  by  all.  Much  that  is  spir¬ 
itual  is  not  subject  to  proof  sufficient  to  satisfy  all.  Induc¬ 
tions  carefully  made,  and  in  keeping  with  all  known  revela¬ 
tion,  are  often  necessary  to  bring  out  all  the  beauty  of  doc¬ 
trine.  The  Scriptures  have  been  expressly  formed  to  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  those  who  are  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself 
while  a  closed  book  to  cold  reason  and  precise  deduction.  One 
who  appreciates  these  dangers  comes  with  a  renewed  sense 
of  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  to  teach  the  inti¬ 
mate  truths  relating  to  His  works. 

It  is  natural  that  more  attention  should  have  been  given 
to  the  New  than  to  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  we  are 
primarily  concerned  at  present.  The  Old  Testament,  how¬ 
ever,  affords  an  important  introduction  to  the  revelation  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  similarities  and  contrasts  bring 
out  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  in  greater  beauty.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  complete  until  viewed  as  a 
whole  from  eternity  to  eternity.  It  may  then  be  seen  that 
His  work  is  all  part  of  one  majestic  purpose  of  God  to  dis¬ 
play  His  own  attributes  and  work  His  own  will. 

I.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  ETERNITY  PAST 

It  is  fundamental  to  any  doctrine  that  it  be  related  to  the 
sovereign  purpose  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  no  exception.  Behind  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  time 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  eternity.  While  possibly 
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distinct  from  the  doctrine  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  that  its  major  revelation  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  eternity 
past  is  considered  here  as  a  proper  introduction  to  His  work 
in  the  Old  Testament  period.  No  attempt  will  be  made, 
therefore,  to  limit  the  discussion  to  the  Old  Testament  in  this 
foundational  subject. 

All  events  of  every  classification  are  properly  included 
in  the  one  eternal  decree  of  God.  For  the  purpose  of  analy¬ 
sis  and  study,  however,  they  may  be  conceived  as  falling  into 
certain  divisions,  among  them,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
While  theologians  have  given  surprisingly  little  attention  to 
this  important  aspect  of  the  eternal  decree,  all  who  accept 
the  sovereignty  of  God  will  agree  that  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  vital  and  essential  to  the  whole  and  may  be  safely 
inferred.  An  examination  of  this  field  of  truth  will  reveal  at 
least  four  major  phases  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
directly  involved  in  the  covenant  of  redemption. 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit  Became  Obedient  to  the  First  and 
Second  Persons, 

The  doctrine  of  procession  states  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  the  Son  proceeds 
from  the  Father.  Based  on  this  eternal  relationship  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity,  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  the  eter¬ 
nal  covenant  of  redemption,  the  Holy  Spirit  undertook  to  be 
obedient  to  the  First  and  Second  Persons.  The  obedience  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  revealed  in  a  number  of  Scriptures  (John 
14:16-17,  26;  15:26;  16:7,  13)  is  not  confined  to  any  one  dis¬ 
pensation,  but  it  is  rather  the  norm  for  every  age  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  eternal  covenant.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  never  reverse  the  order  of  obedience. 
As  the  Son  is  always  obedient  to  the  Father,  so  the  Spirit  is 
always  obedient  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  This  must  not 
be  taken  to  infer  any  inferiority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  to  His 
Person,  but  rather  a  willing  subordination  in  keeping  with 
His  Person  and  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  Godhead.  This 
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subordination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  essential  to  all  His  min¬ 
istry  and  characterizes  all  that  is  revealed.  As  it  behooved 
Christ  to  be  obedient  even  unto  death,  so  it  is  harmonious 
with  all  that  we  know  of  God  and  His  work  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  be  the  unseen  obedient  servant  of  God,  speak¬ 
ing  of  Christ  rather  than  Himself,  glorifying  the  Father 
rather  than  His  own  Person  directly.  Yet,  as  Christ  in 
humiliation  brought  to  Himself  the  added  glory  of  being  the 
Savior,  so  the  Holy  Spirit  will  ultimately  bring  to  Himself  the 
glory  of  being  ever  subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  thus 
glorifying  the  eternal  Godhead  and  fulfilling  the  fundamental 
purpose  which  underlies  all  the  details  of  events. 

2.  The  Holy  Spirit  Undertook  His  Part  in  Creation  and 
Preservation. 

From  the  use  of  in  the  creation  narrative,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  a  part  in  creation.  This 
inference  is  sustained  by  explicit  Scriptures  which  will  be 
subject  to  later  discussion.  From  the  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  a  part  in  creation,  it  may  be  inferred  that  He 
undertook  this  phase  of  His  work  on  the  basis  of  covenant 
grounds  in  the  original  decree.  It  is  in  keeping  with  all  that 
is  revealed  about  Him  in  Scripture.  Not  only  in  creation, 
but  also  in  preservation  of  creation  the  Holy  Spirit  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  His  part.  While  the  distinct  features  of  this 
work  are  not  revealed,  we  may  assume  that  one  who  is  im¬ 
manent  in  the  world  bears  a  sustaining  relation  to  it.  All 
this  is  a  part  of  the  original  undertaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  Undertook  to  Minister  to  the  Incar¬ 
nate  Second  Person. 

Under  all  circumstances  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
mutually  sustaining,  being  one  in  Essence.  During  the 
period  of  kenosis,  however,  a  special  problem  arises  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Second  Person.  As  a  part  of  the  eternal  cove¬ 
nant  between  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit 
undertook  all  the  ministry  necessary  to  sustain  the  Second 
Person  during  the  period  in  which  the  outward  display  of 
glory  and  power  was  laid  aside  in  some  measure.  In  the 
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covenant,  the  Third  Person  undertook  to  beget  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  fill  Him,  and  to  supply  all 
necessary  enablement  to  sustain  the  Son  in  the  sphere  of  His 
humiliation  and  empower  Him  for  His  life  among  men.  This 
important  subject  in  its  several  aspects  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  a  later  section. 

The  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  undertook  this  ministry  is 
not  explicitly  revealed,  but  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  eternal  covenant  which  is  based  on  specific  revelation 
(Acts  2:23;  Rom.  8:29;  1  Cor.  2:7;  2  Tim.  1:9;  Tit  1:2).  As 
essential  to  the  program  of  redemption  and  the  salvation  of 
the  elect,  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have  assumed  this  part  of  the 
covenant.  In  its  place,  it  is  as  essential  to  the  whole  as  any 
other  major  aspect  of  the  covenant  purpose  of  God. 

4.  The  Holy  Spirit  Undertook  to  Apply  the  Benefits  of 
Grace  to  Man. 

Major  emphasis  is  usually  given  the  part  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  the  eternal  covenant,  the  part  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  being  assumed  but  seldom  defined.  Both  A.  A.  Hodge* 
and  Charles  Hodge*  fail  to  discuss  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  covenant  of  redemption.  While  the  emphasis  naturally 
falls  on  the  part  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  view  of  the 
attention  the  Scriptures  give  to  these  contracting  Parties  to 
the  covenant,  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  applying  the 
benefits  of  grace  secured  through  the  death  of  Christ  is  of 
great  importance  and  without  it  the  covenant  would  not  be 
complete.  The  ministries  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  ages  are 
sufficient  proof  of  the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the 
eternal  covenant.  All  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  purpose  of  God  as  contained  in  the  covenant,  but 
certain  features  of  His  work  are  especially  significant  and 
may  be  considered  in  brief  here. 

(1)  Eternal  Life.  The  impartation  of  eternal  life  is 
essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  of  redemption. 
The  Scriptures  reveal  all  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  as 

^Outlines  of  Theology,  p.  372. 

^Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  II,  pp.  354-366. 
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being  related  to  it.  The  First  Person  becomes  the  Father  of 
the  believer  (1  Cor.  8:6;  Eph.  4:6).  The  life  of  the  Second 
Person  becomes  the  possession  of  the  believer  (John  11:25; 
14:6;  1  John  5:12).  The  Third  Person  is  said  to  regenerate 
(John  3:5;  Tit.  3:5).  The  efficient  agent  in  regeneration  is 
manifestly  the  Third  Person.  His  work  is  essential  to  the 
bestowal  of  eternal  life. 

(2)  Revelation.  The  whole  field  of  impartation  of  di¬ 
vine  wisdom  to  man  is  peculiarly  the  area  of  ministry  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  God’s  eternal  purpose  to  make  Himself 
known,  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  carry  out 
this  purpose.  As  in  other  important  ministries,  the  other 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  vitally  related  to  revelation.  Christ, 
for  instance,  in  His  life  and  ministry  revealed  God.  In  every 
age,  however,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  active  in  revealing  God, 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  Christ  in  the  flesh. 

Three  phases  of  revelation  are  observed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  First,  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  revelation  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  sense  of  making  known  the  will  of  God  and  His  wis¬ 
dom.  As  will  be  seen  in  later  discussion,  this  took  the  form 
of  oral  prophecy  and  various  means  by  which  God  made 
known  His  will  to  man.  This  field  of  revelation  had  to  do 
with  facts  about  God  and  creation  which  would  not  have 
been  known  apart  from  divine  revelation.  This  form  of 
revelation  was  especially  prevalent  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
but  is  found  throughout  Scripture  to  some  extent.  A  second 
aspect  of  revelation  is  found  in  the  inspiration  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  Word.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  here  had  sometimes  to  do 
with  revelation  in  the  primary  sense,  as  in  the  case  of  proph¬ 
ecy  or  events  prior  to  human  history,  and  in  other  cases 
in  infallible  guidance  in  recording  the  history  of  man.  In  it 
all,  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  observed  in  the  final  record 
which  is  equally  inspired  in  all  parts  regardless  of  source 
of  knowledge,  guaranteeing  accuracy  and  finality  in  revela¬ 
tion.  A  third  phase  of  revelation  has  to  do  with  the  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  inspired  Word,  making  it  known  to  man,  ap¬ 
plying  it  to  specific  problems.  The  objective  of  all  forms  of 
revelation  is  to  impart  to  man  the  wisdom  of  God  in  such 
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measure  and  in  such  detail  as  harmonizes  with  the  purposes 
of  God.  This  field  of  doctrine  is  subject  to  extended  discus¬ 
sion  and  will  be  treated  more  at  length  in  later  sections. 
Sufficient  here  is  the  statement  that  the  work  of  imparting 
divine  wisdom  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
a  part  of  His  covenant  responsibility. 

(3)  Indwelling  Presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  omnipresent  in  every  dispensation,  it  is  part 
of  His  ministry  to  indwell  the  saints  living  in  the  Church 
age  and  in  the  Millennium.  The  personal  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  indwelling  the  saint  is  an  evident  mark  of 
divine  grace  and  the  seat  of  many  of  His  ministries.  While 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  said  to  indwell  believers  in 
this  age,  the  preponderance  of  Scripture  revealing  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  believer  demonstrates  that 
while  the  Godhead  is  present,  the  ministry  thereof  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  large  measure,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  is  Their  agent,  and  through  His  ministry  Their 
purposes  are  realized.  These  truths  are  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  the  Third  Person,  and  His  relation  to  the  other 
Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

(4)  Enablement  for  All  Spiritual  Service.  Throughout 
various  dispensations,  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  form  of  enablement  for  spiritual  service.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  fall,  man  in  himself  cannot  please  God  or  serve 
Him.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  every  age  provides  the 
power  and  wisdom  necessary  for  various  works.  Enablement 
is  especially  related  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  filling 
individuals.  In  the  Old  Testament,  this  work  was  sovereign 
and  not  universal  among  believers.  In  the  New  Testament, 
during  the  Church  age  and  the  Millennium,  the  ministry  of 
the  Spirit  in  filling  the  saint  is  possible  for  all  saints.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  kind  of  enablement  and  extent  of  enablement  may 
be  observed,  in  keeping  with  dispensational  distinctions.  In 
it  all,  a  sovereign  work  of  God  for  man  may  be  observed,  an 
essential  part  of  God's  program  in  fulfillment  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  redemption.  Without  question,  these  several  aspects 
are  a  part  of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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This  important  field  of  truth  will  be  discussed  at  length  in 
later  sections. 

(5)  Sanctification.  A  most  important  part  of  God’s  pur< 
pose  for  man  is  his  ultimate  sanctification.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  the  Scriptures  (Rom.  15:16;  2  Thess.  2:13),  has 
a  vital  ministry  in  sanctifying  the  believer.  All  three  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  Trinity  are  related  to  sanctification  in  Scripture, 
but  the  Holy  Spirit  is  particularly  active  in  effecting  the 
progressive  or  experiential  aspect  of  it.  Practically  all  His 
ministry  to  the  believer  is  related  more  or  less  to  the  be¬ 
liever’s  sanctification. 

(6)  Intercession.  The  nature  of  the  intercessory  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  revealed  in  only  one  passage  (Rom. 
8:26).  The  limited  reference  is  no  token  of  limited  signifi¬ 
cance,  however,  as  the  importance  of  this  ministry  is  appar¬ 
ent.  Not  only  does  the  Holy  Spirit  guide  the  believer  when 
he  prays,  but  He  intercedes  on  behalf  of  the  believer.  As 
Christ  intercedes  for  the  believer  in  heaven,  so  the  Holy 
Spirit  intercedes  for  the  believer  on  earth.  Both  being  effec¬ 
tive,  and  Each  mutually  sustaining  the  ministry  of  the  Other. 

(7)  Formation  of  the  Church.  This  ministry  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  confined  to  the  dispensation  of  grace,  is  one  of 
the  supreme  manifestations  of  the  sovereign  purpose  of  Gk)d 
to  effect  complete  reconciliation  of  believers  to  Himself.  By 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  becomes  one  in 
eternal  life,  united  with  that  intimacy  and  indivisibility  that 
characterizes  the  Trinity  (John  17:21). 

The  unfolding  of  these  major  undertakings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  task  before  us,  with  consideration  of  the  varia¬ 
tions  and  contrasts  that  prevail  in  different  dispensations. 
All  are  involved  in  the  eternal  covenant  between  the  Persons 
of  the  Trinity.  The  fulfillment  in  time  of  these  undertakings 
is  evidence  of  the  majestic  movement  of  God’s  eternal  plan. 
In  the  discussion  of  details  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  follows,  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  part 
is  essential  to  the  whole  purpose  of  God,  that  the  ministry  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  its  place  is  just  as  essential  as  the  work 
of  the  Father  and  the  work  of  the  Son,  each  without  the 
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other  being  incomplete.  All  sense  of  emergency  or  rising 
to  meet  contingency  must  be  removed  in  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  even  though  much  of  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
entrance  of  sin  and  the  redemptive  purpose  of  God.  If 
viewed  from  eternity,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  be 
seen  to  reveal  the  same  righteousness,  love,  omnipotence, 
omniscience,  and  grace  which  characterize  the  work  of 
Christ. 

II.  THE  WORK  OP  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  CREATION 

In  the  Old  Testament  revelation  of  creation,  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  creative  act  is  traced  to  God,  without  distinction 
as  to  Persons.  In  all  major  works  of  God,  a  part  is  ascribed 
to  each  Person,  though  often  one  Person  is  given  prominence 
and  special  emphasis.  While  in  the  work  of  creation  God  the 
Father  is  probably  given  the  most  prominence,  in  the  Old 
Testament  most  references  speak  of  the  Creator  as  God  with¬ 
out  personal  distinctions,  and  in  the  New  Testament  revela¬ 
tion  the  creative  work  is  frequently  ascribed  to  Christ  (John 
1:3;  Col.  1:16,  17).  A  very  definite  relation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  creation  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  however,  with 
sufficient  detail  to  include  creation  as  one  of  the  great  un¬ 
dertakings  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Two  extremes  of  interpretation  must  be  avoided.  In  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  work  of  any  one  Person  of  the  God¬ 
head,  some  have  tended  to  minimize  the  work  of  the  other 
Persons,  and  have  made  distinctions  which  do  not  hold 
throughout  all  the  revelation  of  Scripture.  If  one  should 
take  the  statements  of  John  1:3  and  Colossians  1:16,  17  as 
excluding  from  consideration  any  work  by  the  other  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  Trinity,  one  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  work  of  creation  was  accomplished  by  the  Son.  This, 
however,  does  not  explain  other  Scriptures  ascribing  similar 
works  to  the  other  Persons.  Likewise,  while  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  be  adequately  sustained,  it  must  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  destroying  or  minimizing  in  any  way  the  work  of 
the  other  Persons.  The  other  extreme  is  to  neglect  the  di¬ 
versity  of  operation  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  taking  the 
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position  that  the  Father  is  the  Creator,  and  that  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit  are  merely  agents  of  the  Father.  This  view  like, 
wise  does  violence  to  the  Scriptures.  While  the  problem  of 
distinguishing  the  works  of  the  Trinity  can  never  be  finally 
solved,  it  is  in  keeping  with  all  Scripture  to  ascribe  the  work 
of  creation  to  all  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead,  pointing  out 
only  such  distinctions  as  are  made  in  the  Scripture  revealing 
the  nature  of  their  creative  work. 

1.  Proof  of  the  Creative  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  least  three  lines  of  argument  sustain  the  doctrine  of 
the  creative  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  first  and  most 
explicit  proof  is  found  in  specific  references  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  having  a  part  in  creating  (Gen.  1:2;  Psa.  33:6;  104:29-80; 
Job  26:13;  33:4;  Isa.  40:13).  The  Hebrew  word  translated 
spirit  is  nn,  probably  arising  from  the  original  meaning  of 
breath  or  wind,  being  significant  of  life  and  power  and  the 
immaterial  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  other  connections  in  the  Old  Testament.  An  exam- 
ination  of  the  various  references  will  reveal  a  number  of 
interesting  facts. 

The  first  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  scene  of 
darkness  and  chaos  described  in  Genesis  1 :2.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  revealed  to  have  “moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.” 
John  Owens  in  his  incomparable  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  of  this  revelation  as  definite  proof  of  the  creative 
work  of  the  Spirit.  He  states:  “The  word  moved  (merache- 
pheth)  signifies  a  gentle  motion,  like  that  of  a  dove  over  its 
nest,  to  communicate  vital  heat  to  its  eggs,  or  to  cherish  its 
young.  Without  him,  all  was  a  dead  sea;  a  rude  inform 
chaos;  a  confused  heap  covered  with  darkness:  but  by  the 
moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  it,  he  communicated  a 
quickening  prolific  virtue.  The  principles  of  all  those  kinds 
and  forms  of  things,  which  in  an  inconceivable  variety  com¬ 
pose  its  host  and  ornament,  were  communicated  to  it.”* 

Confirming  this  first  revelation  is  Psalm  33:6,  “By  the 
word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made;  and  all  the  host 
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of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth.”  The  word  for  breath 
is  the  same  word  translated  Spirit  in  Genesis  1 :2.  The  term 
Spirit  of  God  is  a  proper  designation  of  the  Third  Person, 
while  the  term  breath  is  metaphorical,  so  translated  to  carry 
out  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  of  his  mouth.  This  passage 
reveals  that  all  the  host  of  heaven  were  made  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Psalm  104:30  bears  a  similar  testimony,  “Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created:  and  thou  renewest  the 
face  of  ^e  earth.”  While  the  context  does  not  indicate  def¬ 
initely  that  original  creation  is  in  view,  the  use  of  trans¬ 
lated  “they  are  created,”  points  to  original  creation.  The 
passage  reveals  that  the  Spirit,  upon  being  sent  forth,  is 
engaged  in  the  work  of  creation,  a  doctrine  in  keeping  with 
other  passages.  Not  only  is  creation  in  the  realm  of  His 
works,  but  the  renewal  of  nature  is  as  evidenced  in  the  sus¬ 
tenance  and  revival  of  life  in  the  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  Isaiah  40:12-14,  the  Spirit  is  revealed  as  the  Creator 
by  implication :  “Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  com¬ 
prehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed 
the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?  Who 
hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor 
hath  taught  him?  With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and  who 
instructed  him,  and  taught  him  in  the  path  of  judgment, 
and  taught  him  knowledge,  and  shewed  to  him  the  way  of 
understanding?”  The  Holy  Spirit  is  described  as  the  un¬ 
taught,  uncounselled,  and  omnipotent  God,  who  without  need 
of  instruction  or  assistance  measured  the  waters,  the  heav¬ 
ens,  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  mountains.  His  intimate 
connection  with  the  plan  and  management  of  the  universe  is 
apparent. 

Job  bears  his  interesting  testimony  in  several  passages. 
In  Job  26 :13,  for  instance,  “By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished 
the  heavens;  his  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  serpent.”  By 
the  expression  crooked  serpent,  Job  probably  meant  the  Milky 
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Way  in  the  heavens,  according  to  Owens/  Job  believed  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  garnished  or  decorated  the  heavens  and 
formed  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  stars.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  does  not  necessarily 
affirm  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by  Job,  but  rather 
guarantees  their  accurate  statement  as  Job  made  them.  It 
seems,  in  view  of  other  Scripture,  that  Job  is  here  indicating 
knowledge  given  to  men  before  Scripture  was  written.  His 
view  is  in  harmony  with  other  Scripture  in  any  case. 

In  Job  33:4,  Elihu  is  revealed  to  have  said,  “The  Spirit 
of  God  hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
given  me  life.”  The  same  problem  exists  here  as  in  Job  26:13. 
It  is  probable  that  his  statement  is  entirely  accurate  as  it  is 
in  keeping  with  the  Genesis  account  of  creation.  Coupled 
with  the  other  explicit  references  to  the  creative  work  of  the 
Spirit,  the  Scriptures  examined  sustain  the  doctrine  and  fur¬ 
nish  sufficient  proof  for  the  spiritual  mind. 

A  second  important  line  of  proof  for  the  creative  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  word  for 
the  Creator.  The  term  is  patently  plural  as  evidenced  by  its 
use  in  reference  to  the  plurality  of  heathen  gods.  During 
the  last  century  many  have  tried  to  explain  away  this  evi¬ 
dence  for  the  Trinity  in  the  Old  Testament,  speaking  of  this 
use  of  the  plural  as  the  plural  of  majesty,  citing  the  English 
idiom  of  waters  (plural)  for  water  (singular)  in  poetic  ex¬ 
pression  to  give  the  impression  of  greatness  or  extent.  In 
view  of  the  abundant  testimony  to  the  Trinity  not  only  in  the 
New  Testament  but  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well,  it  is  in¬ 
credible  that  a  name  for  God  should  not  be  used  which 
should  express  the  plural  idea  of  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead. 
Not  a  single  good  reason  has  ever  been  advanced  for  not 
regarding  this  plural  as  genuine.  The  arguments  against  it 
have  been  largely  assumption,  and  in  some  cases,  prejudiced 
— an  effort  to  sustain  the  unscriptural  idea  that  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  God  in  the  Bible  is  evolutionary,  the  Old  Testament 
being  inferior  to  the  New.  It  is  true  that  revelation  is 
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progressive,  but  the  God  of  Genesis  is  the  same  God  as  is 
revealed  in  Revelation.  The  plural  term  for  God  thus  found 
so  prominently  in  the  creation  narrative  constitutes  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  creative  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Every  use  of  the  term  implies  a  work  not  only  of  any  one 
Person,  but  of  all  three  Persons.  Hence,  in  Genesis  1:1, 
where  it  speaks  of  God  creating,  it  is  speaking  of  the  Trinity 
explicitly,  not  only  conceived  of  as  one  Essence,  but  as  the 
Triune  God.  Every  work  attributed  to  God  under  this  term 
is  accordingly  an  assertion  of  a  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  we  had  no  other  reference  to  the  creative  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  than  this  use  of  the  plural  term,  it  would  justify 
the  doctrine,  even  though  it  would  not  reveal  anything  dis¬ 
tinctive  concerning  the  Spirit. 

In  addition  to  the  explicit  references  of  Scripture  and 
the  argument  from  the  plural  title  of  God  in  the  creation 
narratives,  a  third  line  of  evidence  must  be  considered  as 
offering  further  witness  to  the  creative  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Scriptures  reveal  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  im¬ 
manent  in  creation.  His  presence  presumes  the  assumption 
of  a  great  work,  as  for  instance,  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  flesh  on  earth  presumed  a  work  in  the  flesh  for  man. 
The  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  expressly  mentioned  in 
Genesis  1:2. 

It  is  clear  from  Scripture  that,  in  addition  to  a  relation 
of  being  the  Cause  for  all  creation,  God  bears  to  creation  the 
twofold  relationship  of  transcendence  and  immanence.  In 
relation  to  creation,  God  is  greater  than  and  beyond  all 
finite  and  material  bounds  and  thus  is  transcendent.  His  trans¬ 
cendence  is  essential  to  the  cosmological  argument.  His  im¬ 
manence  is  essential  to  His  work  in  creation,  not  only  in 
the  original  act,  but  in  the  preservation  of  it  and  in  all  His 
providential  dealings  with  it.  The  deists,  of  course,  held 
that  God  is  Creator,  and  that  He  is  transcendent  without 
being  immanent.  The  pantheists  on  the  other  hand  have 
affirmed  His  immanence  without  His  transcendence.  Both 
affirm  His  relation  to  creation,  however  imperfectly,  but 
neither  view  has  stood  the  test  of  either  reason  or  Scripture, 
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as  both  His  transcendence  and  immanence  are  essential  to 
creation  in  the  last  analysis. 

In  relation  to  the  Godhead,  without  distinction  as  to  Per¬ 
sons,  the  doctrine  of  immanence  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  creation.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  God  was 
present  in  the  realm  of  that  which  He  created.  If  this 
argument  is  sustained  in  relation  to  the  Trinity,  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  any  Person  of  the  Trinity.  On  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may 
assume  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  a  part  in  the  creative  work, 
The  express  declaration  of  immanence  in  connection  with  the 
creation  narrative  (Gen.  1:2)  is  convincing.  While  this 
argument  might  not  be  sufficient  alone,  it  does  add  to  the 
strength  of  other  evidence. 

From  the  threefold  proof  of  the  creative  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  build  the  doctrine  of  His  work  in  creation. 
Further  examination  of  Scripture  texts  will  reveal  a  definite 
character  to  His  creative  work. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Creative  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  nature  of  the  creative  work  of  God  does  not  lend  it¬ 
self  to  distinctions  of  Persons  in  various  works  to  the  extent 
this  is  revealed  in  undertakings  of  God  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  A  close  examination,  however,  will  reveal  certain 
aspects  of  creation  which  are  specifically  referred  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  creation  itself,  four  things  may  be  noted. 
First,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  order  of 
creation.  In  Genesis  1 :2,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  revealed  to  have 
moved  upon  the  chaos  revealed  in  the  first  part  of  the  same 
verse.  In  the  revelation  which  follows,  chaos  is  reduced  to 
a  cosmos,  to  an  ordered,  directed  world.  Psalm  33:6  con¬ 
firms  this  aspect  by  referring  the  creation  of  the  hosts  of  the 
heavens  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  number  of  inferences  may  be 
drawn  from  this  passage,  but  an  important  one  is  that  the 
heavens  more  than  any  other  portion  of  God's  creation  reveal 
His  order.  The  regularity  of  movement,  the  perfection  of 
organization,  the  infinity  of  control  are  all  found  in  the 
heavens. 
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Second,  in  creation  itself,  it  is  revealed  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  design  of  creation.  The 
testimony  of  Job  is  to  this  effect,  “By  his  spirit  he  hath  gar¬ 
nished  the  heavens;  his  hand  hath  formed  the  crooked  ser¬ 
pent.”  If  the  crooked  serpent  refers  to  the  Milky  Way,  as 
Owens  indicates,*  it  is  clear  that  the  formation  of  the  heavens 
in  their  design  is  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  fine  dis¬ 
tinction  may  be  made,  however,  between  the  design  itself  and 
the  creation  of  the  heavens  in  this  design.  The  First  Person 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  Designer  in  the  original  sense, 
the  Second  Person  as  the  one  who  furthers  and  assists  the 
execution  of  the  design,  and  the  Third  Person  as  the  one 
who  finishes  and  brings  to  final  conclusion  the  work  of  God 
in  point.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  doctrine  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  which  the  Father  wills,  the  Son  makes  possible 
through  His  death,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  to  final  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  lives  of  the  elect.  Thus  in  the  creation,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  revealed  to  have  formed  the  heavens  in  their  design. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  the  design  of  all  creation  is  related  to 
some  extent  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  no 
work  of  one  Person  is  accomplished  apart  from  the  other 
Persons  of  the  Godhead. 

A  third  important  aspect  of  creation  as  a  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  found  in  the  fact  that  He  is  vitally  related  to 
the  life  of  creation.  Elihu  bears  witness,  “The  Spirit  of  God 
hath  made  me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given 
me  life”  (Job  33:4).  The  creation  narrative  gives  us  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  revelation,  “And  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life;  and  man  became  a  living  soul”  (Gen.  2:7). 
Owens  in  reference  to  the  creation  of  man  writes  “This  was 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
Breath  of  God,  are  the  same.”’  It  may  be  also  said  of  the 
Second  Person  that  He  is  related  to  life,  as  indicated  in  John 
1:4,  “In  him  was  life;  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men.” 
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The  Holy  Spirit  is  related  to  life  as  the  Giver  of  life.  A  sim. 
ilar  operation  may  be  observed  in  regeneration,  where  the 
life  imparted  is  the  eternal  life  abiding  in  the  Son,  and  the 
act  of  imparting  life,  the  regeneration,  is  a  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  probably  the  Person  who  imparts 
life  to  all  creation,  particularly  to  man.  In  the  case  of 
human  life,  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  special  significance  and 
quality  to  life.  God  had  said,  ‘'Let  us  make  man  in  our  own 
image,  after  our  own  likeness”  (Gen.  1:26),  and  in  this  work, 
the  Spirit  imparts  life  in  an  operation  distinct  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  all  other  life.  Owens  in  speaking  of  this  aspect 
writes :  “Into  this  formed  dust,  ‘God  breathed  the  breath  of 
life;'  (divinae  aurae  particulam)  a  vital  immortal  spirit; 
something  of  himself;  somewhat  immediately  of  his  own;  not 
of  any  pre-created  matter.  Thus  man  became  a  middle  crea¬ 
ture,  between  the  angels  above,  and  the  sensitive  animals 
below.  His  body  was  formed  as  the  beasts  from  matter;  his 
soul  was  an  immediate  production  of  divine  power,  as  the 
angels  were.”*  Human  life  in  the  original  creation  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  a  specific  relation  to  a  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  even  though  Genesis  2 :7  speaks  of  God  as  the  Bestower 
of  life  without  personal  distinctions. 

A  fourth  important  element  in  creation  is  found  in  the 
revelation  that  it  is  designed  to  bring  glory  to  God.  Refer¬ 
ence  has  been  made  to  Psalm  33:6  with  its  statement  that 
the  host  of  the  heavens  was  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
Job  26 :13,  a  beautiful  picture  is  painted  of  the  heavens  being 
garnished  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  if  the  final  beauty  and  glory 
are  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  psalmist  wrote,  “The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God”  (Psalm  19:1),  and  in  this 
fact  we  find  mention  of  the  result  of  this  work  of  the  Spirit 
It  is  fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  creation  as  a  whole 
to  comprehend  that  all  things  have  been  brought  into  being 
to  bring  glory  to  God.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  being  designed  to  bring  glory  to 
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the  Father  and  the  Son.  Thus,  in  the  present  age,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christ  said,  “He  shall  not  speak  of 
himself;  but  whatsoever  he  shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak: 
and  he  will  shew  you  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify  me; 
for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you” 
(John  16:13b-14).  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  bears 
this  characteristic,  as  it  reflects  the  glory  of  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  His  Person  not  being  in  the  foreground. 

In  the  work  of  creation  itself,  then,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
revealed  to  have  a  distinct  character  of  operation.  He  brings 
order  to  creation ;  He  effects  the  design  of  creation ;  He  is  the 
Giver  of  life;  and  shapes  creation  to  achieve  its  significant 
purpose  of  bringing  all  glory  to  God. 

In  addition  to  the  primary  work  of  creation,  which  may 
be  considered  finished,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  revealed  to  bear  a 
most  important  relation  to  the  preservation  and  renewal  of 
creation.  The  doctrine  of  His  immanence  is  significant  in 
demonstrating  a  continued  work  in  the  world.  The  Scriptures 
give  explicit  revelation  on  this  aspect  of  His  work.  We  find 
reference  not  only  to  original  creation,  but  to  the  preservation 
of  that  creation.  In  Psalm  104:29-30,  for  instance,  “Thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  art  troubled:  thou  takest  away  their 
breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  their  dust.  Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created :  and  thou  renewest  the  face 
of  the  earth.”  The  passage  in  addition  to  affirming  the  crea¬ 
tive  work  of  the  Spirit  in  general  adds  the  thought  of  the 
renewal  which  is  constantly  seen  in  the  world,  particularly 
in  spring.  Creation  is  ordered  by  God  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  self-sustaining  to  some  extent,  the  design  of  animal  and 
plant  life  being  such  that  species  are  self-perpetuating.  Be¬ 
hind  the  outward  phenomena,  however,  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  sustaining,  directing,  and  renewing.  Much  more, 
then,  than  an  undirected,  unintelligent  process  can  be  seen 
in  the  preservation  and  renewal  of  the  natural  world.  As  in 
the  spiritual  realm,  revival  and  new  life  are  intimately  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  in  the  natural  realm  also,  the 
beauty  of  new  life  in  all  its  varied  forms  is  a  testimony  to 
the  work  of  the  immanent  Holy  Spirit. 
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An  examination  of  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  creation  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  importance  and  extent  of  this  great  undertaking 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  the  emphasis  must  ever  be  on  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  spiritual  world,  His  work  in 
the  natural  world  brings  new  significance  to  visible  creation. 
His  work  in  generation  and  creation  and  His  work  in  preser¬ 
vation  are  the  introduction  to  His  work  in  regeneration  and 
re-creation  and  His  work  in  providence.  The  natural  world 
is  a  rich  source  of  illustration  of  the  infinite  wisdom,  power, 
glory,  and  faithfulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  corresponding  to 
the  spiritual  experience  of  fellowship  with  Him,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  His  ministry  to  the  saints. 

III.  THE  WORK  OP  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT 

REVELATION 

In  His  sovereign  providence,  God  has  ordained  to  reveal 
Himself  to  men  in  various  ways.  Through  the  written  Word, 
God  has  given  His  revelation  in  definite  and  permanent  form, 
to  be  preserved  forever,  to  be  studied,  and  to  be  the  standard 
of  all  truth.  Attending  the  written  Word,  God  has  provided 
a  secondary  revelation  consisting  in  spiritual  enablement  to 
discern  the  Scriptures  and  understand  their  message.  In 
addition  to  the  written  Word,  Christ  Himself,  the  eternal 
Word,  came  to  reveal  God,  and  in  His  life,  ministry,  death, 
and  resurrection  gave  tangible  form  to  the  infinite  attributes 
revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  Apart  from  the  Person  of  Christ 
and  the  Scriptures,  God  has  seen  fit  to  reveal  Himself  in  His 
creation,  the  order  and  design  of  all  material  things  speaking 
of  the  infinite  hand  that  made  them. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Old  Testament  revelation 
is  quite  distinct  from  all  these  important  means  of  revelation. 
Before  the  written  Word,  and  during  its  formation,  before 
the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  fiesh,  throughout  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  period  in  particular,  God  in  various  ways  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  sovereign  will  revealed  Himself,  His  truth,  and 
His  program  in  part  to  some  individuals  and  groups  by  means 
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of  direct  revelation.  Sometimes  through  a  prophet,  some¬ 
times  through  events,  sometimes  through  great  wonders  God 
made  known  His  will  to  His  people.  We  possess  only  a 
fragment  of  this  great  work  of  God,  our  only  source  of 
authentic  information  being  the  written  Word  and  its  occa¬ 
sional  reference  to  this  form  of  revelation.  The  field  of  truth 
to  be  considered  is  vast,  and  has  been  practically  neglected. 
Of  point  in  this  discussion  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
giving  this  revelation. 

1.  The  Extent  of  Old  Testament  Revelation. 

Properly,  this  field  of  Old  Testament  revelation  includes 
everything  revealed  by  God  in  the  period  prior  to  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  In  the  limited  boundaries  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  discussion,  revelation  is  to  be  considered  only  in  its  pri¬ 
mary  sense  of  direct  communication  of  God  to  man,  without 
the  necessary  aid  of  written  documents.  The  sources  of 
information  divide  into  two  well-defined  categories.  First, 
there  is  the  revelation  given  to  man  before  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  was  known.  At  least  two  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  Genesis  and  Job,  deal  with  periods  of  time  in  which 
there  was  no  inspired  Scripture.  While  the  records  of  these 
books  are  inspired,  they  reveal  God’s  dealings  in  a  period 
before  inspiration.  Anjrthing  known  of  God  and  His  ways, 
any  revelation  in  this  period  is  evidence  of  a  great  work  of 
God  to  make  His  truth  known.  The  knowledge  of  Job  and 
his  companions  about  God  and  His  ways  is  proof  that  prior 
to  written  Scripture  God  had  revealed  Himself  in  definite 
form.  The  book  of  Job  furnishes  sufficient  material  in  itself 
for  a  well-rounded  systematic  theology.  The  knowledge  of 
revelation  on  the  part  of  Job  and  his  friends  indicates  God 
had  not  left  Himself  without  adequate  testimony. 

Second,  there  is  the  revelation  given  to  men  during  the 
period  from  Moses  to  Christ,  in  which  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  available,  and  written  revelation  had  its 
important  place.  Throughout  this  period,  also,  God  saw  fit 
to  reveal  Himself  directly  to  His  prophets  and  speak  through 
them.  Only  a  fragment  of  their  spoken  message  has  been 
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preserved.  The  methods  of  revelation  indicated  in  Genesis 
as  God  spoke  to  men  from  Adam  down  are  not  essentially 
changed  throughout  the  Old  Testament.  While  the  written 
Word  had  its  primary  purpose  in  preserving  revelation  in 
infallible  accuracy  for  future  generations,  direct  revelation 
had  to  do  largely  with  contemporary  problems  and  need  for 
truth  and  guidance  which  would  later  be  afforded  by  the 
completed  written  Word. 

2.  The  Old  Testament  Prophet, 

Throughout  the  Old  Testament  period,  God,  in  His  sov¬ 
ereign  will,  gave  direct  revelation  in  most  cases  to  those  who 
were  publicly  known  as  prophets.  It  is  an  error,  however, 
to  limit  revelation  to  those  who  were  prophets.  Prophecy 
had  to  do  with  revelation  given  forth  in  the  form  of  a 
message  to  the  people,  while  revelation  was  the  reception  of 
that  message  from  God  by  the  prophet.  As  Kuyper  writes, 
“God  spoke  also  to  others  than  prophets,  e.  g.,  to  Eve,  Cain, 
Hagar,  etc.  To  receive  a  revelation  or  a  vision  does  not  make 
one  a  prophet,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  the  command  to 
communicate  the  revelation  to  others.  The  word  ‘nabi,’  the 
Scriptural  term  for  prophet,  does  not  indicate  a  person  who 
receives  something  of  God,  but  one  who  brings  something  to 
the  people.  Hence  it  is  a  mistake  to  confine  divine  revelation 
to  the  prophetic  office.”*  The  Old  Testament  prophet,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  important  medium  of  revelation  as  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  bear  abundant  testimony. 

A  study  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  will  reveal  at  least 
seven  divisions  in  the  historical  development  of  the  prophetic 
office.  While  these  periods  are  somewhat  arbitrary  and  often 
blend  from  one  into  the  other,  their  distinctive  character  can 
be  easily  observed. 

(1)  In  the  period  before  Abraham,  revelation  was  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  man.  There  were  a  few  who  had  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  prophets  as  Enoch  and  Noah,  but  reve¬ 
lation  was  more  frequently  given  to  those  who  had  no  part 
in  the  prophetic  office.  We  find  God  speaking  at  various 

*Tfie  fFork  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  p.  70. 
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times  to  Adam  and  Eve,  to  Cain,  and  probably  to  many  others 
of  whom  we  have  no  record.  The  primary  idea  is  that  of 
direct  revelation,  rather  than  the  impartation  of  a  message 
to  be  delivered  subsequently  to  others.  We  can  observe 
particularly  the  extended  revelation  and  the  prophetic  min¬ 
istry  of  Noah.  The  New  Testament  adds  the  ministry  of 
Enoch  (Jude  14).  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  detailed  and 
advanced  nature  of  the  doctrine  which  is  the  subject  of 
Enoch’s  prophetic  message  of  which  the  Old  Testament  bears 
no  record.  Gan  we  not  infer  that  there  was  a  far  richer 
prophetic  ministry  during  this  period  than  appears  on  the 
pages  of  Genesis? 

(2)  The  period  of  Abraham’s  life  affords  an  advance  in 
the  history  of  prophecy.  Abraham  is  known  distinctly  as  a 
prophet  to  whom  God  speaks  and  who  is  blessed  by  God 
(Gren.  20:7).  To  him  is  given  abundant  revelation  of  his 
own  peculiar  place  in  history  and  of  God’s  great  purpose  to 
be  realized  through  him.  Notably  absent,  however,  is  the 
command  to  deliver  a  message.  He  received,  but  had  no  mes¬ 
sage  to  be  communicated  to  others,  except  insofar  as  it  is 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Following  Moses,  and  in  the 
same  period,  God  spoke  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  confirming  the 
revelation  given  to  Abraham  and  adding  to  it. 

(3)  The  lifetime  of  Moses  brings  a  period  of  larger 
prophetic  ministry  as  well  as  more  extended  revelation.  Not 
only  were  the  Scriptures  of  the  Pentateuch  written  during 
this  period,  but  abundant  revelation  was  needed  in  the  whole 
course  of  action  relative  to  freeing  Israel  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt.  Moses  enjoyed  the  distinctive  call  of  a  prophet 
when  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  burning  bush.  His  office 
was  recognized  by  all  the  people.  To  him  God  spoke,  not  in 
vague  visions,  but  “mouth  to  mouth’’  (Num.  12:8).  While 
the  major  contribution  of  Moses  as  a  prophet  is  his  written 
ministry  consisting  in  the  inspired  Scriptures,  his  prophetic 
office  was  by  no  means  confined  to  this  aspect.  In  him  we 
have  a  full  display  of  the  nature  of  a  prophet  and  his  work. 
Moses  was  assisted  by  Aaron  and  Miriam,  both  of  whom 
were  prophets  in  their  own  right,  but  lower  in  rank  and 
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privilege  than  Moses  (Ex.  7:1;  15:20).  Miriam  is  the  first 
to  be  noted  specially  as  a  prophetess. 

(4)  The  period  of  the  judges  is  quite  in  contrast  with 
the  lifetime  of  Moses.  It  was  a  period  of  defeat  and  demoral¬ 
ization.  With  the  exception  of  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  judges 
and  the  first  of  prophets  of  the  larger  prophetic  periods,  no 
prophet  is  mentioned  by  name  during  the  period  of  the 
judges.  Deborah  is  mentioned  as  a  prophetess  (Jud.  4:4), 
and  a  nameless  prophet  prepares  the  way  for  Gideon  (Jud. 
6:8).  It  was  a  time  of  “no  open  vision”  (1  Sam.  3:1).  Oc- 
casionally,  however,  God  spoke  to  individuals,  as  to  Gideon 
(Jud.  6:12  if.),  and  references  without  details  as  to  the 
method  of  revelation  are  found  indicating  God  had  given 
special  revelation  (Jud.  2:20-22;  10:11-14;  13:3-20;  20:18, 
23,  28),  but  no  outstanding  prophet  appears. 

(5)  In  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  beginning  with 
Samuel,  and  ending  with  the  advent  of  the  so-called  writing 
prophets,  a  definite  advance  is  made  in  prophetic  history. 
Distinct  personalities  arise,  without  peer  in  their  generation 
as  the  medium  of  authoritative  revelation.  The  prophet 
comes  into  his  own.  He  is  regarded  not  only  as  a  seer,  one 
to  whom  visions  and  revelation  are  given,  but  also  as  a 
divinely  chosen  representative  of  God,  set  apart  in  many 
cases  to  an  entire  lifetime  of  prophetic  ministry.  The  birth 
and  childhood  of  Samuel,  while  unusual,  are  illustrative  of 
God's  method.  Without  doubt,  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Samuel  made  possible  the  rise  of  David  and  Solomon  and  the 
attendant  glory  of  their  kingdoms. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Samuel,  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
came  into  being  (1  Sam.  19:18-24).  Their  rise  was  probably 
occasioned  by  the  natural  attraction  of  the  prophets  to  young 
men  of  pious  minds.  Instruction  was  given  by  the  prophets, 
and  often  revelation  from  God  and  supernatural  manifesta¬ 
tions  characterized  these  schools  of  prophets.  Even  Solomon 
was  educated  by  Nathan  the  prophet,  though  probably  he  was 
never  enrolled  in  a  school  of  prophets. 

During  the  period  of  the  kings,  the  authority  of  the 
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prophet  is  frequently  noted.  Saul  was  brought  to  his  down¬ 
fall  because  he  failed  to  recognize  prophetic  authority  (1  Sam. 
13:13-14).  David  was  openly  rebuked  by  the  prophet  Nathan 
(2  Sam.  12)  and  Gad  (2  Sam.  24:13).  Ahijah,  Jehu,  Elijah, 
and  Elisha  are  also  prominent  in  this  period.  An  occasional 
prophetess  appears,  such  as  Huldah  (2  Ki.  22:14;  2  Chron. 
34:22).  Prophetic  utterances,  however,  deal  largely  with 
contemporary  problems.  The  extended  discourses  of  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  did  not  come  until  later.  The  importance  of 
the  ministry  of  prophets  of  this  period  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  They  were  often  greater  personalities  than  kings, 
and  their  word  and  support  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
ruler.  To  them,  in  part,  was  committed  the  writing  of  the 
history  of  their  periods,  though  in  all  probability  this  was 
done  to  a  large  extent  by  the  scribes  and  priests,  and  the 
prophets  played  a  minor  role. 

(6)  The  period  of  pre-exilic  prophetic  literature  including 
that  written  by  the  exiles  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  was  the  greatest 
period  for  prophetic  utterance  as  well  as  literary  effort.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  great  prophetic  books  were  written,  with 
their  partial  record  of  what  was  said  and  done  by  the  proph¬ 
ets.  The  darkening  clouds  of  approaching  judgment  brought 
forth  the  prophetic  warnings  of  the  coming  exile  with  the 
accompanying  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  future  kingdom. 
The  great  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  are 
examples  of  the  Old  Testament  prophet  at  his  greatest  period. 
Their  testimony  was  not  always  heard,  but  there  was  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  their  prophetic  gift.  In  scope  and  grandeur, 
their  messages  exceed  any  other  period.  Accompanying  the 
greater  prophets  was  the  ministry  of  others  such  as  Azur, 
Hananiah,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Na¬ 
hum,  Habakkuk,  and  Zephaniah.  In  all  probability  there 
were  many  others  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved, 
whose  contribution  was  chiefly  contemporary.  Scant  mention 
is  made  of  the  ministry  of  women  prophets,  who  as  in  other 
periods  played  a  less  important  part.  The  wives  of  prophets 
shared  the  work  of  their  husbands  to  some  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  Isaiah’s  wife  (Isa.  8:3). 
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(7)  The  final  period  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  is  found 
after  the  exile.  The  pens  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  give  us  the 
major  historical  background,  and  the  prophetical  ministry  of 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  later,  Malachi,  forms  the  principal 
contribution  to  this  period.  In  the  case  of  all  three  of  these 
prophets,  their  written  ministry  was  probably  only  a  small 
part  of  their  total  work.  The  reconstruction  under  Zerub- 
babel  was  made  possible  by  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  Ezra,  following 
some  sixty  years  later,  brought  needed  revival.  Nehemiah 
who  came  to  Jerusalem  shortly  after  Ezra  added  the  impulse 
to  build  the  wall  and  city  to  which  undertaking  Ezra  gave 
his  support. 

Malachi  came  during  the  period  of  Nehemiah,  his  min¬ 
istry  possibly  occurring  during  the  latter  part  of  Nehemiah’s 
life.  As  the  last  of  the  Old  Testament  canonical  prophets, 
it  was  fitting  for  his  message  to  be  pointed  to  the  future.  He 
reminds  of  their  sins  and  paints  the  prophetic  picture  of  the 
coming  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ.  His  prophecy 
closes  with  a  prediction  of  the  coming  day  of  the  Lord,  and 
an  exhortation  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  the  second  Elijah, 
John  the  Baptist. 

The  quality  which  distinguished  all  true  prophets  from 
other  men  was  their  office  of  speaking  for  God.  Their  mes¬ 
sage  was  not  necessarily  prophetic  in  the  sense  of  speaking 
of  future  events  otherwise  unknown.  Often  the  prophets 
preached  of  the  past,  reminding  of  God’s  dealings  with  them. 
Their  message  was  often  that  of  specific  guidance  in  the 
midst  of  a  crisis,  as  in  the  case  of  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah  when 
Jerusalem  was  surrounded.  Often  their  message  was  one  of 
warning  of  judgment  to  come  for  sin.  Exhortation  was  given 
to  worship  God  and  obey  Him.  The  prophets  because  of  their 
sacred  office  were  national  leaders,  patriots,  and  reformers; 
they  were  the  representatives  of  God,  His  mouthpiece  of  rev¬ 
elation  whatever  the  subject.  Their  lives  and  ministries  did 
much  to  shape  the  history  of  God’s  people  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  period. 
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3.  Methods  of  Revelation. 

While  the  impartation  of  revelation  did  not  necessarily 
constitute  the  recipient  a  prophet,  no  one  could  be  a  true 
prophet  without  having  received  revelation.  Behind  all  the 
outward  display  of  prophetic  gift  was  the  unseen  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  imparting  the  mind  of  God  to  His  prophets. 
An  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  record  gives  abundant 
proof  for  this  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Strange  to  say,  the  New  Testament  gives  one  of  the  most 
explicit  statements  of  this  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Old  Testament:  “For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by 
the  will  of  man:  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  (2  Pet.  1:21).  Old  Testament 
prophecy  as  a  whole  is  attributed  in  this  passage  not  to  the 
native  ability  of  man,  but  all  prophecy  is  traced  to  its  source, 
the  revelation  given  by  God  Himself.  The  Holy  Spirit  so 
worked  in  the  hearts  of  the  prophets  that  they  were  literally 
carried  along  as  a  boat  carries  its  passengers  to  the  proper 
destination.  They  were  willing  and  yielded  in  most  cases  to 
the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  source  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  was  wholly  in  God. 

The  New  Testament  statement  is,  of  course,  based  on  Old 
Testament  Scripture.  David  gave  witness  to  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  revelation,  “The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake 
by  me,  and  his  word  was  in  my  tongue”  (2  Sam.  23:2). 
Ezekiel  frequently  mentions  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
imparting  revelation  to  him  (Ezk.  2:2;  8:3;  11:1,  24).  Micah 
traces  the  power  of  his  prophetic  ministry  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Mic.  3:8).  To  those  references  might  be  added  the  many 
instances  in  the  New  Testament  where  Scriptures  are  said 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mt.  22:43;  Acts  1:16; 
4:26;  28:25;  Heb.  3:7;  9:6-8;  10:16).  The  fact  of  inspira¬ 
tion  presupposes  the  primary  revelation  which  made  it  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  significant  that  the  Third  Person  is  given  this 
special  work  of  revelation. 

Many  of  the  references  in  the  Old  Testament  do  not 
speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  directly.  A  common  phrase  is, 
“Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  It  may  be  safely  inferred  that  these 
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references,  also,  indicate  a  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  rev¬ 
elation.  As  Owens  says,  '‘Where  it  is  said,  that  God  spake 
by  the  prophets,  or  that  the  word  of  God  came  to  them,  the 
immediate  work  of  the  Spirit  is  intended.”*®  The  reference 
to  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  therefore,  well  established 
on  the  basis  of  direct  statement  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  on  the  inference  from  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
many  references  to  revelation  as  coming  from  God. 

At  least  four  methods  of  special  revelation  were  used  by 
God  in  making  known  His  mind  to  His  prophets.  To  what 
extent  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  combined  no  one 
can  finally  estimate.  The  emphasis  is  ever  on  the  result, 
the  revelation  given,  rather  than  on  the  means  or  the  method 
employed.  A  study  of  the  methods  does  indicate,  however, 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  revelation. 

(1)  The  most  prominent  means  of  revelation  is  that  of 
the  spoken  word.  “Thus  saith  the  Lord”  is  found  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  instances  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  comparison  of 
such  passages  as  Isaiah  6:9-10  and  Acts  28:25  will  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Person  of  the  Trinity 
speaking  in  these  instances.  While  the  Old  Testament  uses 
Lord  as  the  speaker,  the  New  Testament  uses  the  title.  Holy 
Ghost.  The  question  of  the  exact  nature  of  God's  speaking 
cannot  be  finally  settled.  It  is  clear  from  such  New  Testa¬ 
ment  instances  as  the  baptism  of  Christ,  the  transfiguration, 
and  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  Paul  that  God  can  speak 
vocally  and  did  so  on  several  occasions.  In  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  God  spoke  in  a  similar  way.  At  Mount  Sinai,  for  in¬ 
stance,  God  spoke  in  such  a  way  to  Moses  that  the  people 
could  also  hear,  with  the  express  purpose  of  validating  Moses 
as  a  prophet  of  God  (Ex.  19:9).  In  the  case  of  the  call  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  3:1-14),  the  voice  of  the  Lord  was  mistaken 
for  that  of  Eli's  in  the  first  three  instances,  so  real  was  it, 
and  so  similar  to  a  human  voice.  Anyone  accepting  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  terminology  as  accurate  must  conclude  that  God  spoke 
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in  a  way  resembling  the  human  voice  and  used  actual  words 
which  issued  in  actual  sounds.  It  may  be  admitted  that  God 
did  not  need  to  confine  Himself  to  this  method.  Between 
men,  the  medium  of  human  voice  or  other  means  of  trans¬ 
mitting  words  is  essential  to  communication.  God  is  able, 
however,  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  man  with  such  reality  that 
the  effect  is  produced  without  the  need  of  actual  words. 
Such  is  the  experience  of  the  Christian  who  is  frequently 
taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  the  truths  of  God,  and  yet  the 
Christian  would  have  difficulty  finding  words  to  express  all 
that  the  Spirit  had  made  known.  It  may  be  concluded  that 
God  used  in  some  instances  a  medium  of  communication 
similar  to  a  human  voice,  and  in  other  instances  He  may 
have  spoken  directly  to  the  heart. 

It  is  of  great  significance  that  words  were  used.  Revela¬ 
tion  was  far  more  than  mere  guidance  of  the  natural  reason¬ 
ing  of  the  mind.  God  had  a  definite  message  to  reveal  and 
communicate  to  man.  The  person  received  this  message  in 
accurate  terms.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  impression  or  a 
feeling.  The  message  was  tangible  and  unmistakable.  If 
God  had  written  the  message  on  a  scroll  and  brought  it  to 
the  recipient,  the  revelation  would  not  have  been  more  real 
and  accurate.  It  fulfilled  all  the  purpose  of  God  in  making 
His  will  known. 

(2)  A  secondary  means  of  revelation  was  that  of  dreams. 
This  method  of  revelation  was  commonly  accepted  as  a 
normal  way  for  God  to  speak.  Many  express  instances  are 
revealed  in  Scripture  (Gen.  20:3-7;  31:10-13;  31:24;  37:6- 
20;  40:6-16;  41:11-13,  16-32;  42:9;  etc.).  In  most  instances, 
the  one  to  whom  God  speaks  is  not  a  prophet,  as  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Abimelech,  Laban,  the  butler  and  baker  of 
Pharaoh,  and  in  the  dream  of  Pharaoh  himself.  It  was  con¬ 
sidered,  however,  a  valid  way  for  a  prophet  to  receive  his 
message.  In  the  rebuke  delivered  to  Miriam  and  Aaron  for 
murmuring  against  Moses,  God  said,  'Tf  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him 
in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream”  (Num. 
12:6).  In  contrast,  God  said  he  would  speak  to  Moses  face 
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to  face,  as  proving  his  greater  position  as  a  prophet.  In 
some  cases,  the  revelation  was  given  during  a  sleep  super- 
naturally  imposed,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  15:12), 
and  Daniel  (Dan.  10:9).  False  prophets  were  accused  of 
claiming  to  have  received  a  revelation  in  a  dream  when  they 
had  not  (Jer.  23:25).  It  is  prophesied  in  Joel  2:28-32  that 
the  future  period  would  involve  many  instances  of  this  kind 
of  revelation.  Peter  seems  to  claim  partial  fulfillment  of 
this  in  Acts  2:16-21,  though  the  ultimate  fulfillment  is  no 
doubt  reserved  for  the  period  of  the  future  kingdom.  The 
important  place  of  this  kind  of  revelation  is  evident  from 
the  many  references. 

(3)  Closely  associated  with  dreams  as  a  means  of  revela¬ 
tion  were  visions.  The  very  term  seer  as  applied  to  prophets 
had  reference  to  seeing  visions.  These  were  no  doubt  a  part 
of  the  revelation  given  in  dreams  in  some  instances.  In 
others,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  prophet  was 
asleep,  the  vision  occurring  during  a  time  when  the  person 
involved  was  fully  conscious.  Such  probably  was  the  case 
of  Isaiah  in  the  two  instances  noted  (Isa.  1:1;  6:1).  Ezekiel 
had  a  similar  experience  (Ezk.  1:3).  Micaiah’s  vision  of 
heaven  belongs  in  the  same  category  (1  Ki.  22:19).  Unlike 
the  method  of  direct  communication  by  speaking,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  dreams,  visions  were  not  always  immediately 
clear  in  their  import.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
Ezekiel  understood  his  visions.  In  every  case,  however,  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  vision  applied  to  contemporary  problems,  it  was 
apparent  to  the  recipient. 

(4)  A  fourth  element,  often  present  in  supernatural 
revelation,  was  that  of  trances.  In  themselves,  the  trances 
did  not  reveal  anything.  They  were  incident  to  the  imparta- 
tion  of  the  message  of  God,  and  they  often  accompanied 
seeing  visions  as  in  the  case  of  Ezekiel  (Ezk.  8:3;  11:24). 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  trances  and  dreams  in  some 
cases  as  the  supematurally  imposed  sleep  was  similar  to  a 
trance  (Gen.  15:12;  Dan.  10:9).  It  is  clear  that  trances  as 
such  were  not  important  in  the  transmission  of  revelation. 

Such  were  the  methods  of  revelation.  As  in  the  case  of 
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all  supernatural  acts,  human  reason  cannot  fathom  all  the 
details,  and  human  experience  cannot  rise  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  all  that  took  place.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  God 
effectively  in  His  own  way  brought  His  message  to  men. 
His  methods  were  suited  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  used. 
They  took  the  place  later  filled  by  the  completed  Bible  and 
the  normal  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers  in  this 
age.  His  desire  to  make  Himself  known  is  evident  in  every 
dispensation. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Oetoher-December  Number,  IHO) 


The  Holy  Spirit  cannot  dwell  on  aught  but  Jesus.  Of  Him 
He  delights  to  testify.  He  delights  in  setting  forth  His  at¬ 
tractions  and  excellencies.  Hence,  when  a  man  is  minister¬ 
ing  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  there  will  always  be 
more  of  Christ  than  ansrthing  else  in  His  ministry.  There 
will  be  little  room  in  such  a  ministry  for  human  logic  and 
reasoning.  Such  things  may  do  very  well  where  a  man 
desires  to  set  forth  himself ;  but  the  Spirit’s  sole  object,  be  it 
ever  remembered  by  those  who  minister,  will  ever  be  to  set 
forth  Christ. — Selected. 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  April- June  Number ^  1940) 

I.  An  Exhortation  To  Repentance,  1:1-6. 

The  first  six  verses  of  the  book  are  an  introduction,  not 
only  to  the  first  chapter  or  the  series  of  eight  night-visions, 
but  to  the  entire  prophecy  of  Zechariah.  The  gist  of  the 
message  is:  do  not  repeat  the  disobediences  of  your  fathers, 
but  rather  learn  from  past  experience.  Is  not  this  the  burden 
of  the  apostle  Paul’s  recital  of  the  disobediences  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness  as  recorded  in  1  Corinthians  10?  He  says 
plainly:  “Now  these  things  happened  unto  them  by  way  of 
example;  and  they  were  written  for  our  admonition,  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  are  come”  (v.  11).  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  study  of  the  remnant  in  Israel  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  period,  because  they  so  often  portray  morally  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  believers  now  awaiting  the  return  of  the  Lord.* 

Since  the  book  is  mainly  one  of  consolations  and  hope, 
some  may  be  inclined  to  ask:  Why  does  it  begin  with  a 
charge  to  repent?  The  purpose,  no  doubt,  is  to  preclude  any 
false  security  on  the  part  of  the  ungodly  in  Israel  who  might 
think  themselves  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  blessings  and 
promises  of  God  regardless  of  their  spiritual  condition.  To 
the  superficial  student  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  the  transi¬ 
tions  of  the  prophets — often  quite  abrupt — ^from  promises 
of  blessings  to  threats  of  judgment  and  vice  versa,  these 
changes,  I  say,  strike  them  as  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for. 
Divine  wisdom,  however,  is  here,  for  while  the  prophet  pours 
out  condemnation  and  warning  of  judgment,  he  takes  care 
lest  the  godly  be  overcharged  with  misgivings  and  despair. 
So  he  passes  on  to  the  prediction  of  future  blessings  for  the 
godly.  On  the  other  hand,  while  delineating  the  surpassing 
glories  of  the  future,  he  is  diligent  to  give  the  ungodly  no 
ground  for  baseless  and  false  security,  so  he  warns  of  the 
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righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  the  wicked.  The  under¬ 
standing  of  this  great  principle  will  aid,  not  only  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  introduction  and  entire  message  of  this 
prophecy,  but  of  all  the  revelation  of  the  prophets. 

Zechariah’s  first  word  places  his  prophecy  as  to  time  and 
assures  of  its  divine  origin:  'Tn  the  eighth  month,  in  the 
second  year  of  Darius,  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Zech¬ 
ariah  the  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  the  prophet,  say¬ 
ing”  (v.  1).  By  a  comparison  of  this  verse  with  Haggai  1:1 
it  will  be  seen  that  Zpchariah  uttered  this  prophecy  two 
months  after  Haggai  began  his  ministry  to  the  remnant.  The 
date  here  given  is  most  significant,  for  it  serves  to  the  dis¬ 
cerning  student  more  than  a  mere  chronological  notation.  If 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  be  compared,  it 
becomes  immediately  evident  that  those  who  date  their 
prophecies  (and  not  all  do  so)  invariably  do  so  according  to 
the  reign  of  a  king  in  Israel  or  Judah  or  both.  To  this  rule 
(holding  good  even  for  the  exilic  prophet  Daniel,  who,  though 
classed  with  the  Hagiographa  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  deserves 
a  place  among  the  prophets,  which  our  Lord  accorded  him  in 
Matt.  24:15)  there  are  but  two  exceptions — Haggai  and  Zech¬ 
ariah.  Their  prophecies  are  dated  according  to  the  reign  of 
the  Gentile  monarch,  Darius  Hystaspes.  Why?  Words  could 
express  no  more  clearly  the  actuality  and  the  reality  of  the 
truth  that  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  were  then  in  progress  as 
they  are  to  this  very  day.  Israel  has  been  shorn  of  her 
glorious  d3masty,  but  not  forever.  For  the  times  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  run  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  called  king  of 
kings  (Dan.  2:37),  to  the  reign  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords  (Rev.  19:16).  Cf.  Luke 
21:24.  As  for  the  names  of  the  prophet,  his  father,  and  his 
grandfather,  there  is  precious  truth  here  as  has  been  noted 
by  many  others.  We  can  find  warrant  in  the  Word  for  such 
procedure  for  the  Spirit  Himself  unfolds  truth  from  the  name 
of  Melchizedek  (Heb.  7:1,  2).  The  names  together  signify 
that  Jehovah  remembers,  and  He  will  bless  at  the  set  time, 
a  message  which  contains  in  germ  the  theme  of  the  book. 

The  prophet’s  word  from  the  Lord  is  both  solemn  and 
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soberinsr:  “Angry  was  Jehovah  at  your  fathers  with  (great) 
anger”  (v.  2).  The  verse  begins  with  the  verb  tivp  and  ends 
with  its  cognate  noun  w,  the  position  of  both  being  for 
emphasis.  The  LXX  adds  the  words  6qyV  The 

Hebrew  word  in  its  root  sense  appears  originally  to  have 
meant  breaking  out  in  long-controlled  indignation.  “It  ex¬ 
presses  vehement  displeasure,  almost  to  the  extent  of  abhor¬ 
rence.”*  Confirmation  of  this  pronouncement  can  be  seen  in 
the  magnitude  of  God’s  wrath:  their  pleasant  land  desolated, 
the  holy  places  desecrated  and  defiled,  the  enslavement  of  the 
very  choicest  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  the  cessation  of 
all  Levitical  ministrations.  The  words  oyo  of  verse  15 
(“I  was  angry  but  a  little”)  of  this  chapter  do  not  contra¬ 
dict  this  verse.  Verse  2  reveals  the  intensity  of  the  wrath, 
while  verse  16  points  to  its  duration  (“but  a  little  while”). 
How  can  those  who  cannot  bear  to  think  of  a  God  of  love 
having  indignation  and  wrath  explain  this  concise  and 
pointed  declaration?  If  God  were  the  God  of  love  and  noth¬ 
ing  more,  then  it  were  beside  the  point  to  speak  of  our  Clod 
as  a  consuming  fire  (Heb.  12:29) ;  yea,  more,  then  the  whole 
plan  of  redemption  were  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 
Israel  must  know  of  the  severity  of  God’s  wrath,  so  the 
prophet  clearly  stirs  up  their  minds  by  way  of  remembrance. 

Note  that  the  prophet  does  not  dwell  on  the  Lord’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  Israel,  but  goes  on  from  that  to  speak  of 
His  tender  love  in  the  form  of  an  invitation:  “And  thou 
shalt  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Return 
unto  me,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  I  will  return  unto  you, 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts”  (v.  3).  The  prominence  of  the  name 
of  Jehovah  throughout  the  book  is  remarkable  (8  times  in 
1:1-6).  In  this  verse  we  find  it  three  times,  lending  authenti¬ 
cation  and  authority  to  the  words  of  invitation.  The  word 
is  comparable  to  the  New  Testament  pEtavoia  and  there 
is  more  in  mind  than  just  the  building  of  the  temple.  True, 
the  nation  had  returned  to  God  in  a  measure,  but  there  was 
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necessity  for  a  more  complete  turning  unto  God.  We  are 
reminded  that  for  the  child  of  God  in  this  time  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  is:  “Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw 
nigh  to  you”  (Jas.  4:8).  Positionally,  we  have  been  made 
nigh  (Eph.  2:13),  but  experimentally  we  need  to  be  ever  more 
near.  With  us,  as  with  them,  there  is  first  the  exhortation, 
then  the  expectation  or  the  promise.  This  call  to  return  dare 
not  be  passed  over  lightly,  for  it  is  the  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  plea  of  God  throughout  the  Bible  to  all  sinful  men. 
Zechariah,  then,  like  John  the  Baptist  and  our  blessed  Lord 
Himself  at  a  later  day,  comes  with  the  message :  Repent. 

Since  there  was  danger  that  with  Israel  then  as  with 
their  fathers  formerly,  this  gracious  invitation  would  go  un¬ 
heeded,  Zechariah  warned :  “Be  ye  not  as  your  fathers  unto 
whom  the  former  prophets  cried,  saying.  Thus  saith  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  Return  ye,  I  pray,  from  your  evil  ways  and  from 
your  evil  deeds ;  but  they  did  not  hear  nor  did  they  give  heed 
to  me,  saith  Jehovah”  (v.  4).  Evil  example  is  always 
strangely  infectious  (Mic.  6:16;  Psa.  78:57).  In  the  short 
compass  of  about  two  dozen  words  we  have  the  gist  of  all 
the  messages  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets,  They 

were  essentially  preachers  of  righteousness,  and  these  words 
characterize  their  prophecies.  (To  be  sure,  these  words  do 
not  sum  up  all  that  these  men  of  God  said.)  One  of  the 
many  such  instances  will  suffice :  “Say  unto  them,  as  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  I  desire  not  the  death  of  the  wicked, 
but  that  the  wicked  return  from  his  way  and  live;  return, 
return  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of 
Israel?”  (Ezek.  33:11;  see  also  particularly  Jer.  3:6-4:4;  7:3, 
6;  18:11;  26:13).  The  summary  of  Israelitish  pre-exilic  his¬ 
tory  is  to  be  found  in  2  Kings  17 :7-23 ;  that  of  the  Judean,  in 
2  Chronicles  36:14-16.  Zechariah,  more  succinctly  still,  says, 
“and  they  did  not  hear  nor  give  heed  to  me.”  (to  me) 
shows  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  refusing  to  hear  the  words 
of  the  prophets,  as  though  they  spoke  from  themselves,  but 
Israel  did  not  hearken  to  God,  hence  the  gravity  of  the 
offense. 
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Whereas  verse  4  sets  forth  the  message  of  the  prophets 
and  the  reaction  of  Israel  to  it,  the  next  verses  reveal  the 
consequences  of  the  disobedience  of  God’s  people.  In  order 
to  bring  the  full  force  of  God’s  dealings  home  to  them,  the 
prophet  couches  his  next  words  in  two  pointed  questions: 
“Your  fathers,  where  are  they?  and  the  prophets,  do  they 
live  for  ever?”  (v.  6).  The  first  question  in  its  abruptness 
seems  to  point  to  an  abrupt  and  unexpected  close  to  the  lives 
of  their  fathers.  The  fullness  of  expression  (on  n'«— only 
here  for  the  invariable  D'k)  serves  to  lend  emphasis  to  the 
question.  Some  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  second  question, 
if  it  be  considered  as  the  prophet’s.  They  maintain  it  is  the 
controversial  reply  of  the  people.  Rabbi  David  Kimchi  in 
his  valuable  commentary  on  this  prophecy  says :  “Our  Rabbis, 
of  blessed  memory,  have  interpreted  (in  the  Talm.  Bab. 
Sanhedrin,  fol.  105,  1)  the  words,  ‘The  prophets,  where  are 
they,’  as  the  answer  of  the  people.  They  say  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Israel  gave  a  controversial  reply  to  the  prophet. 
He  said  to  them.  Return  in  true  repentance,  for  your  fathers 
sinned,  and  where  are  they?  The  people  answered  him.  And 
the  prophets  who  did  not  sin,  where  are  they?  But  they 
afterwards  repented  and  made  confession  to  him.”*  Some 
modern  commentators,  like  Keil,  have  taken  this  view  also. 
On  the  basis  of  the  strong  disjunctive  conjunction  “ik  of  the 
next  verse,  we  see  no  need  to  infer  that  the  people  answered 
the  prophet  by  a  question.  Rather,  the  constructions  are  best 
cared  for  when  the  two  questions  of  verse  6  are  placed  in 
sharpest  contrast  to  the  irrefutable  conclusion  contained  in 
verse  6.  The  weight  of  the  prophet’s  statements,  then,  is 
this:  “Your  fathers  and  the  prophets  are  alike  gone,  but  the 
testimony  your  fathers  bore  to  the  truth  of  the  prophets’ 
warnings  remains.  You  have  not  the  same  warnings  ringing 
in  your  ears  that  your  fathers  had,  you  have  not  men  like 
Jeremiah  to  move  you  to  godliness,  the  prophets  did  not  live 
for  ever;  but  you  have  what  your  fathers  had  not,  you  have 


’Translated  by  Rev.  A.  M’CauI  (1837),  p.  2. 
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the  awful  truthfulness  of  God’s  words  of  warning  written  in 
your  fathers’  fate.” 

The  final  word  of  the  introduction  is:  “Nevertheless,  my 
words  and  my  statutes,  which  I  commanded  my  servants  the 
prophets,  did  they  not  overtake  your  fathers?  and  they  re¬ 
turned  and  said.  As  Jehovah  of  hosts  purposed  to  do  to  us, 
according  to  our  ways  and  according  to  our  deeds,  so  hath  he 
done  with  [to]  us”  (v.  6).  The  nan  and  'pn  are  the  threat¬ 
ened  punishments  and  decrees  of  God  uttered  by  the  proph¬ 
ets.  Cf.  Zephaniah  2:2;  Psalm  2:7.  God’s  Word  is  more 
lasting  than  any  messenger  of  His  who  bears  it  and  gives 
it  utterance.  The  take  hold  of  the  Authorized  Version  is 
quite  colorless  for  which  conveys  the  thought  of  the 
words  and  the  statutes  of  God  as  a  dogged  and  relentless 
pursuer  of  the  wicked.  It  is  the  same  word  used  by  Moses 
in  Deuteronomy  28:15,  45  in  speaking  of  the  curses  to  come 
upon  Israel  in  their  disobedience.  God’s  Word  accomplishes 
all  God  desires  and  is  successful  in  that  whereunto  it  is  sent, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  blessing  (where  Isa.  55:10,  11  is 
almost  exclusively  applied  by  all  too  many),  but  in  the  matter 
of  punishment  also.  The  fulfillments  of  the  threatenings 
were  so  patent  that  Israel  had  to  admit  after  consideration 
that  God’s  Word  was  true,  even  though  it  was  to  their  own 
discomfiture.  Proof  that  the  fathers  recognized  the  Lord’s 
hand  in  their  judgment  can  be  found  in  Lam.  2:17  (same  con¬ 
struction  with  DDT — ^purposed — as  here) ;  Dan.  9 :4ff ;  Ezra 
9:6ff. 

By  way  of  summary,  we  may  note  that  Zechariah  enu¬ 
merates  in  his  introductory  address  five  great  principles: 
1.  The  condition  of  all  God’s  blessings,  v.  3.  2.  The  evil  and 
peril  of  disobedience,  v.  4.  3.  The  unchangeable  character  of 
God’s  Word,  v.  6a.  4.  God’s  governmental  dealings  with  His 
people  in  accordance  with  their  deeds,  v.  6b  (“according  to 
our  ways  and  according  to  our  deeds”).  5.  God’s  immutable 
purposes,  v.  6b  (“as  Jehovah  .  .  .  determined  ...  so  did  He 
with  us”). 
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Prophecy  presupposes  sin,  failure,  and  God’s  judgment, 
but  our  God  is  not  content  to  rest  there.  He  causes  the  evil 
to  be  overruled  for  lasting  good.  We  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Zechariah  is  the  prophet,  as  Peter  is  the  apostle,  of 
hope. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  1940) 


^  ^ 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  we  can  advance  in  the  divine 
life  unless  we  yield  ourselves  without  reserve  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  Saved  we  may  be  through  the  rich  aboundings  of 
divine  mercy;  and  through  the  atoning  virtues  of  a  Saviour’s 
blood;  but  shall  we  rest  satisfied  with  being  saved  by  Christ 
and  not  seek  in  some  feeble  measure  to  walk  with  Him  and 
live  for  Him?  Shall  we  accept  of  salvation  through  the  work 
which  He  has  wrought,  and  not  long  after  deeper  intimacy  of 
communion  with  Himself,  and  with  more  complete  subjection 
to  His  authority  in  all  things? — Selected, 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.  D. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number,  1940) 

I.  Salutation.  1:1-2. 

Of  the  five  places  mentioned  in  the  salutation,  three  are 
named  in  Acts  2:9  as  the  homes  of  men  who  heard  Peter 
preach  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  temptation  is  great  to 
account  for  Peter’s  interest  in  these  districts  on  the  ground 
that  some  of  his  first  converts  must  have  carried  the  gospel 
with  them  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem.  Attractive  as 
this  is,  it  cannot  be  allowed,  for  Luke  informs  us  that  Peter’s 
auditors  at  Pentecost  were  dwelling  (xaToixoCvreg)  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  an  expression  which  does  not  refer  to  mere  attendance 
upon  a  feast  of  a  few  days’  or  even  weeks’  duration.  The 
word  indicates  that  Jerusalem  had  become  their  permanent 
home,  no  matter  where  it  had  been  originally.  Their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  the  apostles’  fellowship  (Acts  2:42-47)  points  in 
the  same  direction.  They  did  not  proceed  to  return  to  the 
various  places  mentioned  in  the  chapter  as  their  former 
homes.  The  most  that  can  be  granted  is  that  the  presence 
in  the  early  Jerusalem  church  of  men  who  had  come  from 
Asia  Minor  must  have  produced  a  lively  interest  in  all 
efforts  to  evangelize  that  section  and  minister  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  well-being  of  believers  there. 

More  important  than  the  residence  of  the  readers  is 
their  relation  to  God.  They  are  the  elect.  The  word 
^xXcxtoT?  has  much  the  same  force  as  xXtitoI  in  Paul’s  letters, 
but  is  even  stronger  as  indicating  the  separation  of  the 
called  ones  from  the  mass  of  men,  and  so  prepares  the  way 
for  the  thought  of  Christians  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  on 
the  earth.  The  word  is  found  again  in  2:4,  with  reference 
to  Christ,  and  in  2 :9,  with  reference  to  the  church,  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Israel’s  selection  from  among  the  nations  serving 
to  emphasize  the  corresponding  position  of  believers  in  the 
world  during  this  age. 
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The  construction  of  the  first  two  verses  is  a  bit  awkward. 
The  most  common  method  of  dealing  with  IxXexToIg  is  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  noun  and  make  it  the  governing  term  for  xaid 
rt^dyvoxiiv  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  verse.  Some  prefer 
to  regard  it  as  an  adjective  in  this  instance,  intended  to 
modify  jiapewiSTHioig.  While  elect  foreigners  is  not  an  im¬ 
possibility  in  itself,  such  a  construction  leaves  xatd  jcQdyvoKjiv 
hanging  in  the  air.  Hort  resorts  to  the  expedient  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  foreknowledge  looks  back  both  to  ^xXexxotg 
and  djt6(n:oXog,  hence  including  Peter  with  his  readers,  the 
one  being  foreknown  as  to  his  apostleship,  the  others  with 
reference  to  their  salvation.  This  is  unlikely,  since  the 
statements  which  follow  have  to  do  not  with  service,  but 
with  salvation.  Furthermore,  as  Bigg  observes,  there  was 
no  question  as  to  Peter’s  apostleship  such  as  was  raised  in 
some  circles  against  Paul,  hence  there  was  no  necessity  for 
Peter  to  justify  his  claim  of  apostleship.  The  foreknowledge 
is  introduced  to  explain  the  election  of  these  believers.  The 
intervening  words  in  the  Greek  text,  though  not  parentheti¬ 
cal,  are  nevertheless  subordinate  to  the  main  thought  of  elec¬ 
tion. 

What  is  the  relation  between  foreknowledge  and  election? 
It  is  helpful  to  consider  this  problem  in  the  light  of  verse  20, 
where  the  same  root  word  is  used  with  reference  to  Christ. 
As  the  Lamb  of  God,  He  was  foreknown  before  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  It  is  clear  that  mere  prescience  will  not 
suffice  here,  but  what  is  called  for  is  predetermination  as  the 
appointed  sacrifice  for  sin.  Foreknowledge  is  subordinate 
to,  if  not  a  part  of,  the  electing  purpose  of  God.  This  is 
evident  from  Romans  8 :28,  29.  All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  those  who  love  God,  who  are  called  according  to  His 
purpose  (not  according  to  foreknowledge).  So  when  the 
next  verse  begins,  **For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he  also 
predestinated,”  it  is  evident  that  Paul  is  not  giving  fore¬ 
knowledge  precedence  over  God’s  purpose.  It  is  likely  that 
the  Hebraic  conception  of  the  verb  to  know,  involving  gra¬ 
cious,  loving  provision  based  on  deliberate  choice  (e.  g.  Amos 
3:2)  is  present  to  the  minds  of  New  Testament  writers, 
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particularly  in  the  use  of  the  compound  verb  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  Hort  cites  Jeremiah  1:5  as  a  helpful  passage 
to  show  how  closely  knowledge  and  purpose  are  intertwined 
where  God  is  concerned.  The  Lord  says  to  Jeremiah,  “Be¬ 
fore  I  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee,  and  before  thou 
earnest  forth  out  of  the  womb  I  sanctified  thee;  I  have  ap¬ 
pointed  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations.”  God  had  him  in 
mind,  with  a  definite  purpose  for  him. 

The  ground  of  election,  according  to  the  passage  before 
us,  is  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Father.  What  is  its  instru¬ 
mentality?  How  is  the  purpose  of  God  realized?  Here  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Trinity  comes  into  prominence — “by 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit.”  This  is  the  operation  whereby 
the  people  of  God  are  set  apart  unto  Himself.  There  must 
be  sanctification  of  position  before  there  can  be  sanctification 
of  life.  Cf.  2  Thessalonians  2 :13 ;  1  Corinthians  6 :11.  Lastly, 
the  purpose  of  election  is  obedience.  Peter  was  always  strong 
on  the  necessity  for  obedience  (1:14,  22;  3:6;  Acts  4:19; 
5:29,  32).  The  connection  of  obedience  with  sprinkling  is 
somewhat  baffling.  Perhaps  the  thought  is  of  the  obligation 
to  serve  God  in  view  of  an  all-sufficient  sacrifice  by  which 
they  had  been  sprinkled  as  the  elect  of  God,  even  as  Moses 
had  sprinkled  God’s  people  when  the  covenant  was  ratified 
(Exodus  24). 

Without  stating  any  formal  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the 
apostle  Peter  has  given  us  here  something  of  the  distinctive 
operation  of  the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Son,  the  first  as 
-to  the  electing  purpose,  the  second  as  to  the  work  of  conse¬ 
cration,  and  the  third  as  to  shedding  of  blood  to  provide  a 
ground  of  acceptance.  These  features  become  ruling  lines 
of  thought  throughout  the  epistle  as  a  whole,  stemming  out 
from  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  readers  are  a  chosen  and 
called  people  (1:16;  2:9,  21;  3:9;  6:10). 

II.  The  blessing  of  an  enduring  salvation.  1:S-12. 

Three  times  in  the  course  of  this  paragraph,  Peter  uses 
the  word  oo)TT|eta,  which  speaks  not  merely  of  deliverance 
from  sin  and  death,  but  even  more  of  that  wholeness  or 
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soundness  which  is  the  lot  of  the  redeemed.  This  salvation 
is  viewed  in  three  tenses:  first  in  its  future  aspect  as  an 
inheritance  laid  up  for  us,  guaranteed  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (w.  3-6),  secondly  as  a  joyful  proving  of  faith  in 
the  present  time  (w.  6-9),  and  thirdly  as  the  theme  of  Old 
Testament  prophets  in  the  past  (w.  10-12).  The  reversing 
of  the  historical  order  is  characteristic  of  Peter.  He  must 
rush  in  to  give  first  mention  to  that  which  made  him  the 
apostle  of  hope  after  days  of  bitter  regret  and  dark  despair. 
The  resurrection  as  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  can  wait  its 
turn  to  be  related,  but  as  the  opening  of  the  door  of  hope  to 
his  own  life,  it  burns  for  utterance.  The  personal  experience 
of  the  apostle  underlies  the  other  two  phases  also.  He  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  faith  proved.  “And  the  Lord  said, 
Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that 
he  may  sift  you  as  wheat:  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that 
thy  faith  fail  not:  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen 
thy  brethren”  (Lk.  22:31,  32).  The  third  phase,  the  pro¬ 
phetic  portrayal  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  to 
follow,  though  hidden  from  him  when  he  walked  with  Christ 
as  a  disciple,  became  an  open  book  to  him  after  the  resur¬ 
rection.  Before  that,  he  could  not  see  the  need  of  death  for 
the  Messiah,  much  less  the  resurrection  (Matt.  16:21-23). 

In  language  strikingly  similar  to  that  used  by  Paul  in 
opening  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  and  his  second  epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  Peter  ascribes  grateful  praise  to  God. 
He  is  the  Blessed  One  (evXoyt|t6?),  a  form  of  the  word  re¬ 
served  in  the  New  Testament  for  God  Himself,  though  men 
may  be  called  blessed  by  other  terms.  The  difference  is  well 
stated  by  A.  J.  Mason.  ‘‘This  form  implies  that  blessing  is 
always  due  on  account  of  something  inherent  in  the  person, 
while  that  only  implies  that  a  blessing  has  been  received.” 

The  praise  of  the  Blessed  One  is  first  of  all  in  regard  to 
His  relationship  to  the  Son,  as  His  God  and  Father.  This 
twofold  relationship  had  been  acknowledged  by  Jesus  Him¬ 
self  (Jn.  20:17),  and  the  present  reference  may  well  be  a 
recollection  on  Peter’s  part  of  that  notable  utterance  which 
took  its  place  at  once  among  the  treasured  words  of  the 
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risen  Lord.  Peter  does  not  stay  to  elaborate  the  interrela¬ 
tions  of  the  Godhead.  He  proceeds  to  extend  the  thought  of 
God’s  Fatherhood  to  the  redeemed  through  the  act  of  regen¬ 
eration,  and  then  holds  before  his  readers  the  provision  that 
this  merciful  Father  has  made  for  His  own,  even  an  eternal 
inheritance.  The  development  here  closely  resembles  the 
Pauline  teaching  in  Romans  8:17,  “If  children,  then  heirs.” 
There  is  opportunity  here  to  bring  out  the  brotherly  tie  es¬ 
tablished  between  Christ  and  the  saints,  as  in  John  20:17 
and  Hebrews  2:10-12,  and  exult  in  the  glorious  truth  that 
Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  own  us  as  His  brethren.  But  to 
introduce  such  a  strain  of  revelation  at  this  point  might 
imperil  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord,  a  truth  Peter 
was  ever  jealous  to  magnify  since  the  day  the  Lord  met  him 
face  to  face  on  the  glory  side  of  the  tomb. 

If  we  would  inquire  after  the  explanation  for  this  tre¬ 
mendous  extension  of  the  family  of  God  through  bringing 
many  sons  into  glory,  the  answer  is  ready  to  hand.  The 
great  mercy  of  God  is  responsible  for  it.  Mercy  answers  to 
misery,  even  as  grace  answers  to  guilt.  God  is  rich  in  both 
(Eph.  2:4,  7). 

When  God  would  tell  us  what  it  means  to  enter  His 
family.  He  uses  language  made  familiar  through  our  emer¬ 
gence  into  this  present  existence.  We  have  been  born.  We 
must  be  born  again.  The  doctrine  is  not  new ;  Jesus  insisted 
on  it,  and  all  four  of  the  major  epistolary  writers,  Paul, 
Peter,  James  and  John,  have  something  to  say  about  it.  But 
Peter's  term,  dvayevvr\aa(;,  is  distinctive.  The  same  word 
occurs  again  in  1 :23,  but  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  verb  to  beget  is  compounded,  in  these  two  instances,  with 
dvd,  which  suggests  a  possible  connection  with  Svcodev  in 
Jesus'  teaching  in  John  3:3.  If  such  a  connection  exists,  it 
would  tend  to  show  that  Svcoftev  in  John  3  should  be  rendered 
again.  Certainly  that  is  the  way  Nicodemus  understood  it. 
This  in  no  wise  conflicts  with  the  necessity  of  this  birth 
emanating  from  above.  Both  things  are  true. 

In  1:3,  the  new  birth  hinges  upon  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  In  1:23,  it  is  grounded  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  in 
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John  3 :5  it  is  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  water  and  the 
Spirit.  It  is  likely  that  water  is  used  here  symbolically  for 
the  Word,  which  leaves  three  elements  to  be  harmonized:  an 
event,  a  record,  and  a  Person.  The  proper  starting  point  is 
the  Word,  the  means  which  God  regularly  employs  in  the 
salvation  of  men  (Rom.  10:17).  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
divine  Author  of  this  Word  (2  Pet.  1:21)  and  makes  use  of 
it  as  His  instrument  (Eph.  6:17).  In  the  forefront  of  the 
message  set  forth  by  this  Word  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
When  Paul  undertakes  to  state  the  message  of  faith  which 
he  preached,  he  makes  the  resurrection  crucial :  '‘that  if  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  Jesus  as  Lord,  and  shalt  be¬ 
lieve  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved”  (Rom.  10:9).  Westcott  has  called  this  the 
first  creed  of  the  church.  Without  the  resurrection,  there 
could  have  been  no  message,  no  life.  Necessarily  we  must 
be  joined  to  a  living  Christ  if  we  are  to  have  life  ourselves, 
hence  the  resurrection  is  indispensable  to  regeneration. 

The  resultant  state  of  the  redeemed  is  called  a  living 
hope  (elg  ILdba  ^woav).  Hort  suggests  that  the  adjective 
twoav  has  reference,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  nature  of  the 
Messianic  hope  among  Christians  as  opposed  to  Jews.  It 
was  not  a  formal  article  of  creed,  but  a  vital  reality.  This 
vital  emphasis  runs  through  the  epistle,  as  we  trace  the 
occurrences  of  the  word  living.  It  is  used  in  1:23  of  the 
Word,  in  2 :4  of  the  living  Christ,  and  in  2 :5  of  the  state  of 
believers  as  they  are  joined  vitally  to  Him. 

One  cannot  resist  reflecting  here  upon  how  much  that 
living  hope  meant  to  Peter  personally,  both  in  view  of  his 
denial,  when  all  hope  must  have  died  of  serving  Christ  again, 
and  in  view  of  the  crucifixion,  when  all  hope  must  have  died 
of  having  a  Christ  to  serve.  The  other  disciples,  also,  had 
their  Messianic  expectations  rudely  shattered.  Spirits  were 
crushed  and  visions  of  imminent  glory  had  faded.  There  is 
a  funeral  note  in  the  confession  of  the  Emmaus-bound  trav¬ 
ellers  which  even  the  opportunity  of  relieving  a  stranger’s 
ignorance  cannot  dispel.  “We  were  hoping  (right  up  to  the 
last)  that  he  was  the  one  who  would  redeem  Israel.”  Even 
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the  report  that  had  reached  them  of  the  empty  tomb  is 
powerless  to  relieve  their  downcast  spirits,  for  as  yet  they 
have  not  seen  the  Lord  alive.  In  a  few  short  hours,  how 
different  was  their  outlook — ^hearts  burning  within  them, 
feet  eagerly  pressing  their  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  joy 
mounting  higher  with  every  step,  all  because  they  had  seen 
the  Lord  and  heard  His  illuminating  words.  Peter  was  no 
exception,  then,  in  his  reaction  to  the  heights  of  joy  from 
the  depths  of  despair.  All  that  early  company  found  their 
dashed  hopes  quickened  into  life  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
Savior  was  risen.  Weiss  writes :  “Looked  at  from  the  later 
standpoint  of  the  apostles,  the  death  of  Jesus  could  easily  be 
perceived  to  be  salvation-bringing;  but  at  first,  even  for  the 
apostles,  every  hope  in  the  Messianic  consummation  which 
was  expected  of  Jesus,  seemed  to  be  borne  to  the  grave 
along  with  Him.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  most  immediate 
living  experience  when  Peter  says  that  they  were  begotten 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Not  until  it  took  place  was  the  dead  Jesus  manifested  with 
absolute  certainty  as  the  Messiah.”* 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
we  observe  that  the  repetition  of  the  el?  raises  a  question  as 
to  the  relatior  *  ^'f  tne  two  statements  thus  introduced.  The 
second  is  not  a  ere  restatement  of  the  first  in  different 
words,  for  the  hopt. .  obviously  a  present  possession,  whereas 
the  inheritance  spoken  of  is  future.  It  is  most  natural  to 
treat  the  inheritance  as  the  result  or  realization  of  the  hope. 
The  description  of  the  inheritance  states  what  it  is  not 
rather  than  what  it  is,  the  point  of  the  description  being  the 
sharp  contrast  between  this  and  the  inheritance  an  earthly 
father  might  provide.  Our  English  version  fails  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  assonance  of  the  three  words  in  the  Greek  text. 
This  is  well  done  by  Masterman's  rendering — ^“unravaged, 
unpolluted,  unwithered.”  The  words  of  Archbishop  Trench 
are  worth  recalling  in  this  connection.  “It  is  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  reign  of  sin,  and  therefore  of  imperfection, 
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of  decay,  of  death,  throughout  this  whole  fallen  world,  that 
as  often  as  we  desire  to  set  forth  the  glory,  purity  and  per- 
fection  of  that  other  higher  world  toward  which  we  strive, 
we  are  almost  inevitably  compelled  to  do  this  by  the  aid  of 
negatives,  by  the  denying  to  that  higher  order  of  things  the 
leading  features  and  characteristics  of  this.  Such  is  signally 
the  case  in  a  passage  wherein  two  of  the  words  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing  occur.  St.  Peter,  magnifying  the  in¬ 
heritance  reserved  in  heaven  for  the  faithful  (I  Pet.  1:4), 
does  this, — and  he  had  hardly  any  choice  in  the  matter,— by 
the  aid  of  three  negatives;  by  affirming  that  it  is  dcpOapTo;, 
or  without  our  corruption ;  that  it  is  dutavrog,  or  without  our 
defilement;  that  it  is  dpapavTo;,  or  without  our  withering  and 
fading  away.  He  can  only  set  forth  what  it  is  by  declaring 
what  it  is  not.”* 

It  is  possible  that  the  mention  of  an  inheritance  is  de¬ 
signed  to  carry  our  thoughts  back  into  the  Old  Testament, 
to  God’s  provision  for  Abraham  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  called 
in  Hebrews  11:8  a  xlT^Qovojila.  Certain  it  is  that  Peter’s 
readers  have  much  in  common  with  Abraham,  since  they 
are  foreigners  here,  as  he  was  (cf.  1  Pet.  1:1;  Heb.  11:13). 
Abraham,  of  course,  had  a  dual  position,  inasmuch  as  he 
occupied  the  land  of  inheritance  and  still  looked  for  a  city 
which  had  foundations,  emphasizing  his  pilgrim  state  by 
dwelling  in  tents,  whereas  those  to  whom  Peter  wrote  had 
no  such  earthly  heritage  as  a  present  possession.  What  they 
did  have  in  this  world  they  could  not  count  on  with  any 
sense  of  security.  Their  present  existence  was  characterized 
by  suffering.  That  made  it  desirable  to  hold  before  their 
eyes  a  possession  which  time  and  circumstance  could  not 
alter,  since  it  was  safe  in  the  keeping  of  God.  The  Father 
who  keeps  the  inheritance  for  His  own  is  also  concerned  in 
keeping  them,  guarding  them  with  a  view  to  their  final  sal¬ 
vation  (cf.  6:7).  The  two  words  describing  this  double 
keeping  are  somewhat  different  in  meaning  and  distinct  in 
tense.  The  first,  tetTiQTm^vnv,  is  the  most  common  word 
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meaninfiT  to  keep  or  preserve;  the  second,  (pQov^ovii^vovg,  is  a 
military  term,  su^rgesting  safekeeping  amid  possible  opposi¬ 
tion  and  danger.  The  tense  of  TexTiQini^vriv,  being  perfect, 
suggests  that  the  force  of  the  statement  is  *'an  inheritance 
which  has  been  put  in  safekeeping  and  continues  in  this 
state.”  The  tense  of  q>QovQov|iivovg  is  present,  emphasizing 
the  constancy  of  the  militant  protection  afforded  by  tiie 
Father.  The  continuous  present-tense  matches  the  use  of 
the  same  tense  in  5 :8,  where  Satan  is  pictured  as  ever  alert, 
ever  prowling  about  in  search  of  prey.  While  the  Father 
casts  about  our  active  life  this  mantle  of  protection.  He  also 
provides  His  peace  to  garrison  ((pqovqtioei)  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  His  children  (Phil.  4:7). 

The  garrisoning  is  by  the  power  of  God  {h  5wd(iEi  Oeov). 
It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  force  of  ^v.  Here 
it  may  denote  sphere  or  instrumentality.  Probably  the  latter 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  stating  the  divine  factor  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  saints,  even  as  5id  nloTEO)^  gives  the  human 
condition  whereby  the  power  of  Grod  is  made  effective.  The 
human  factor  does  not  determine  the  reality  or  permanence 
of  the  divine,  but  it  does  condition  its  operation.  So,  for 
example,  the  indwelling  of  Christ  is  an  indisputable  fact  of 
Christian  experience  (Gal.  2:20),  but  the  consciousness  of 
that  indwelling  and  the  proper  adjustment  to  it  call  for 
faith  (Eph.  3:17). 

The  doctrine  of  faith  in  1  Peter  runs  along  simple  lines. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  faith  and  works,  or  faith  and 
righteousness,  such  as  meet  us  so  frequently  in  the  writings 
of  Paul.  Nor  is  there  any  pitting  of  genuine  over  against 
pseudo  faith  as  in  James.  Bigg  points  out  the  close  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  concept  of  faith  in  1  Peter  and  in  He¬ 
brews.*  Amid  trial  and  suffering,  there  is  a  call  to  maintain 
that  steady  upward  look  which  apprehends  the  absent,  unseen 
(^ist,  no  longer  suffering  but  glorified,  and  the  sure  reward 
awaiting  those  who  stedfastly  endure  by  means  of  divine 
strength.  Thus  faith  and  hope  come  to  be  closely  allied  (1 :21) . 


*InternationaI  Critical  Commentary,  p.  39. 
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This  preservation  is  with  a  view  to  the  final  realization  of 
salvation— el^  oomjQtav  §to(|xt)v  dbcoxoXvq^dfjvai  kv  xaip^  ^oxdnp. 
Needless  to  say,  this  emphasis  on  futurity  does  not  mean 
that  a  child  of  God  must  be  uncertain  of  salvation  in  the 
present  time.  In  teaching  redemption  (1:18)  and  regenera¬ 
tion  (1:23),  Peter  uses  past  tenses.  His  readers  are  already 
saved,  but  their  salvation  must  go  on  and  have  a  consumma¬ 
tion  at  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  must  be  tried  and  emerge 
triumphant.  A  similar  reference  is  found  in  Romans  13:11. 

Why  should  salvation  be  pictured  as  having  a  future 
revelation?  Could  it  not  be  said  that  it  stands  ready  to  be 
delivered,  or  made  over  to  us  at  the  last  time?  The  reason 
for  the  language  used  is  doubtless  that  this  climactic  phase 
of  salvation  is  bound  up  with  the  revelation  of  Jesus  (Christ 
in  glory  (1:7,  13).  Rather  strangely,  Hort  gives  to  xaiQ^ 
loxdxcp  a  qualitative  sense,  “in  a  season  of  extremity,”  “when 
things  are  at  their  worst.”  This  would  tend  to  give  a  false 
hope  to  believers,  tempting  them  to  look  for  the  Lord  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  severity  of  their  own  trials.  Surely  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  temporal  in  force,  as  similar  expressions  con¬ 
taining  one  or  the  other  of  these  words  regularly  are  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  precise  time  intended  is  made  clear 
by  the  close  of  the  following  verse — at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  The  absence  of  the  article  cannot  affect  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  since  last  can  only  mean  the  last  if  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  be  temporal. 

Peter  has  compressed  the  Christian’s  birthright  into  three 
great  propositions— elect,  begotten,  preserved.  He  would 
inscribe  these  imperishable  truths  upon  the  banner  of  the 
pilgrim  and  put  the  standard  in  his  hands  as  he  walks  the 
path  of  suffering  through  this  world.  And  into  his  ear  he 
would  pour  words  of  counsel  and  cheer  concerning  the  value 
of  the  testing  to  be  encountered  along  the  way.  To  this 
counsel  (w.  6-9)  we  turn  next. 

Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

(To  he  continued  in  the  October-December  Number,  19U0) 
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GRACE  IN  THE  BOOK  OF  ROMANS 

By  Roy  L.  Aldrich,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  April~June  Number,  1940) 

Romans  and  Legalism, 

The  relationship  between  the  gospel  and  the  law  of  Moses 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  doctrinal  questions  in 
the  New  Testament.  Legalism,  or  Galatianism,  seems  to  be 
the  most  persistent  and  widespread  of  all  errors.  It  is  the 
only  error  against  which  a  whole  book  of  the  New  Testament 
is  written.  While  the  citadel  of  defense  against  legalism  is 
Galatians,  it  will  be  discovered  that  Romans  contains  also  a 
rather  complete  doctrine  of  anti-legalism.  The  law  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  all  but  two  of  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Romans. 

Legalism  generally  appears  in  one  of  two  ways.  First,  it 
may  be  claimed  that  the  law  is  the  means  of  justification,  or 
at  least  one  of  the  conditions  of  salvation.  This  form  of 
legalism  is  most  easily  answered.  It  is  disposed  of  indirectly 
by  Romans  1 :16,  which  teaches  clearly  that  the  one  condition 
of  salvation  is  faith.  It  is  disposed  of  directly  and  decisively 
by  Romans  3 :20,  21,  28.  Verse  twenty  presents  the  negative 
point  of  view,  namely,  that  no  flesh  can  be  justified  by  the 
law,  while  the  other  verses  present  the  positive  point  of  view, 
namely,  that  justification  is  by  faith  apart  from  the  law.  All 
of  this  is  further  enforced  in  chapter  four  by  the  example  of 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful  from  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  who  received  the  promise  through  faith  and  not  law, 
Romans  4:13-16.  Moreover,  it  is  only  by  the  principle  of 
grace  that  God  could  make  the  promise  sure  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed. 

Second,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  law  is  a  means  of 
sanctification,  that  the  believer  is  not  justified  by  the  law,  but 
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his  life  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  after  he  is  justified.  This 
form  of  legalism  is  refuted  indirectly  by  Romans  6:2,  where 
it  is  taught  that  the  justified  believer  stands  in  grace  and  not 
law.  It  is  refuted  directly  by  Romans  6:15,  “For  sin  shall 
not  have  dominion  over  you:  for  ye  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  grace.”  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  is  sanctification.  The  subject  of  the  believer’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  law  is  continued  in  chapter  seven,  where  it  is 
pointed  out  that  he  is  “dead  to  the  law”  and  “delivered  from 
the  law,”  verses  4-6.  There  are  some  who  seek  to  escape 
Paul’s  conclusion  here  by  stating  that  his  argument  is  di¬ 
rected  against  only  the  ceremonial  law  and  not  the  com¬ 
mandments.  Others  say  that  he  speaks  only  against  the  laws 
of  the  rabbis,  the  man-made  laws,  which  encrusted  the  pure 
law  of  God.  Both  of  these  loopholes  are  closed  by  the  seventh 
verse  where  Paul  quotes  one  of  the  commandments  of  Moses 
as  a  part  of  “the  law”  about  which  he  has  been  speaking. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  well  to  deal  with  an 
honest  difficulty.  Some  feel  that  to  teach  we  are  not  under 
the  law  is  to  let  down  the  bars  to  license,  or  at  least  to  leave 
the  Christian  without  regulation  for  his  conduct.  This  objec¬ 
tion  would  vanish  if  it  were  understood  that  abolishing  the 
law  of  Moses  does  not  abolish  divine  morals,  or  principles  of 
righteousness.  Divine  morals  were  not  originated  with  the 
law  of  Moses.  Before  the  day  of  Moses  it  was  wrong  to  lie 
and  steal  and  murder,  the  same  as  it  is  today.  It  was  “the 
law”  which  was  given  by  Moses,  and  not  any  new  principles 
of  righteousness.  What  Moses  did — as  directed  by  God — ^was 
to  fix  divine  principles  of  righteousness  in  a  setting  or  frame¬ 
work  of  law,  so  that  every  transgression  and  disobedience 
would  receive  a  just  recompense  of  reward.  At  the  cross  the 
law  was  abolished,  but  not  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  which 
reappears  now  in  a  framework  of  grace.  President  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer’  has  pointed  out  that  all  of  the  moral  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  ten  commandments,  except  the  fourth,  have  been 
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restated  with  increased  emphasis  under  grace.  Moral  prin¬ 
ciples  are  as  eternal  as  the  character  of  God,  but  they  may 
appear  in  a  setting  of  grace  instead  of  law. 

Suppose  a  tourist,  driving  his  car,  comes  to  the  city  limits 
of  a  town.  There  he  observes  a  traffic  sign:  “City  Ordi¬ 
nance,  Speed  Limit  Twenty  Miles  per  hour,  Penalty  for  Vio¬ 
lation.”  The  motorist  has  been  informed  about  a  traffic  law 
to  which  he  is  subject.  That  traffic  law  is  based  upon  the 
moral  principle  that  reckless  or  unsafe  driving  is  wrong. 
Suppose  a  little  later  the  same  motorist  approaches  another 
town.  At  the  city  limits  of  this  second  town  there  is  a 
traffic  sign  which  reads:  “Please  drive  carefully.  Courtesy 
prevents  accidents.”  That  is  not  a  law  but  a  gracious  sug¬ 
gestion.  However,  this  suggestion  contains  the  same  moral 
principle  embodied  in  the  traffic  law,  that  reckless  driving  is 
wrong.  In  the  first  case  the  principle  was  contained  in  a 
setting  of  law,  while  in  the  second  case  it  was  contained  in  a 
setting  of  grace. 

Because  we  are  not  under  the  law  of  Moses  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  without  moral  principles  to  guide  our  conduct. 
In  fact  we  learn  from  Romans  8:3,  4,  that  the  very  purpose 
of  the  law  being  done  away  was  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Eternal  Loving  Favor. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  Romans  is  a  favorite  chapter  with 
many  Christians.  The  reason  is  doubtless  found  in  the  truth 
it  contains,  namely,  that  God's  grace  or  loving  favor  is 
eternal.  The  chapter  begins  with  no  condemnation  and  ends 
with  no  separation.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  give  an 
exposition  of  the  entire  chapter,  but  only  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  truth  that  concerns  our  theme. 

We  have  noted  that  grace  is  God's  loving-favor  to  the 
hell-deserving.  The  eighth  chapter  of  Romans  enables  us  to 
add  to  this  definition  and  to  say  that  grace  is  God's  eternal 
loving-favor  to  the  hell-deserving. 

In  Romans  8:29,  30,  we  learn  that  the  child  of  God  is 
foreknown,  predestinated  to  be  like  Christ,  called,  justified. 
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and  glorified.  To  us  these  words  represent  God’s  relation¬ 
ships  to  us  in  the  past,  present,  and  future.  But  past,  pres¬ 
ent,  and  future  are  all  comprehended  in  eternity.  Do  we  not 
have  here,  then,  the  statement  that  God’s  grace  is  eternal? 
God’s  grace  here  sweeps  from  foreknowledge  to  glory  with¬ 
out  any  allowance  for  human  failure  or  volition.  “What 
shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?”  What  can  we  say  except 
that  we  are  the  recipients  of  the  eternal  loving-favor  of  God? 
This  should  be  sufficient,  but  more  is  added  to  overcome  our 
dullness  and  slowness  of  heart  to  believe.  What  is  added  is 
presented  by  a  series  of  questions  with  the  answers  given  or 
implied:  “If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?”  The 
answer  is  self-evident  to  all  except  those  who  may  still  ques¬ 
tion  whether  or  not  God  is  for  them.  Such  a  question  is 
answered  by  what  follows:  “He  that  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with 
him  also  freely  give  us  all  things?”  If  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  plain  statement  that  God’s  grace  is  eternal,  then  God 
will  condescend  to  contend  with  us  about  it.  Here  is  reason 
enough  to  satisfy  both  the  mind  and  the  heart.  The  greatest 
favor  that  an  infinite  God  could  bestow  upon  sinners  He  has 
already  bestowed.  He  has  given  his  Son.  The  cross  is  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  the  favor  and  love  of  God.  As  John 
says,  “Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  he  laid 
down  his  life  for  us”  (1  John  3:16).  To  describe  fittingly 
such  a  gift  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  and  so  Paul  calls  it, 
that  “unspeakable  gift”  (2  Cor.  9:16).  The  cross  is  not  only 
God’s  supreme  gift,  but  it  is  the  fountain  source  of  all  His 
gifts.  All  other  favors  and  blessings  are  but  by-products  of 
the  cross.  Having  already  received  God’s  greatest  gift,  why 
should  we  be  tempted  to  believe  He  would  withhold  the  lesser? 
Christ  has  already  been  given,  and  therefore  the  fiood  gates 
have  been  opened  for  God  graciously  to  confer  upon  us  all 
things. 

“Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  God’s  elect?  It 
is  God  that  justifieth”  (Rom.  8:33).  The  charges  have  al¬ 
ready  been  presented  to  the  supreme  court  and  the  verdict  is 
acquittal.  Nay,  it  is  more  than  acquittal.  It  is  justification. 
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“Who  is  he  that  condemneth?”  This  question  is  an¬ 
swered  by  a  reminder  of  the  effective  work  of  Christ  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  sin  question.  Christ  died  for  sin,  rose  again, 
ascended,  and  intercedes.  Thus  He  hath  “put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself”  (Heb.  9:26).  Who  can  condemn  by 
a  charge  that  has  been  so  effectively  disposed  of? 

“Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?”  (Rom. 
8:36).  Every  possible  contingency  is  included  in  the  ma¬ 
jestic  conclusion:  “For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord”  (Rom.  8:38,  39). 
Paul  was  persuaded  by  the  eternal  purposes  of  God,  by  the 
gift  of  God’s  Son,  by  the  decree  of  the  highest  court  of  heaven, 
by  the  death,  resurrection,  and  intercession  of  Christ  that 
God’s  loving-favor  is  eternal. 

God's  Dispensational  Dealings  With  Israel  Explained  by 

Grace. 

Chapters  9-11  of  Romans  are  parenthetical  to  the  main 
argument  of  the  book,  but  highly  important  if  the  epistle  is 
to  have  any  weight  with  the  Jews.  In  these  chapters  the 
writer  explains  the  relationship  of  the  gospel  to  the  promises 
and  covenants  belonging  to  Israel.  As  far  as  the  Jew  could 
see  from  his  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Messianic  King¬ 
dom  should  have  been  established  following  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  The  Kingdom  was  not  established,  however, 
and  Israel  nationally  was  set  aside,  and  the  Gentiles  were 
being  blessed.  Could  Paul  explain  all  of  this,  or  was  Paul 
what  many  of  his  brethren  after  the  flesh  believed  him  to  be, 
that  is,  just  a  renegade  Jew?  It  is  to  be  noted  how  the 
explanation  contains  also  a  marvelous  revelation  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

The  first  three  verses  of  chapter  nine  give  us  a  picture 
of  Paul’s  concern  for  Israel.  He  was  hated  and  persecuted 
by  his  brethren,  yet  he  loved  them  and  was  willing  to  be 
cursed  for  their  salvation.  All  this  was  grace,  but  grace  that 
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was  reflected  in  Paul  from  the  very  heart  of  God.  Christ 
was  made  a  curse  on  the  cross  in  order  that  His  brethren  and 
all  men  might  be  saved. 

Paul  does  not  rob  Israel  of  any  of  her  privileges  but 
points  out  that  the  adoption,  the  glory,  the  covenants,  the 
law,  the  service  of  God,  the  promises,  the  fathers,  and  the 
coming  of  Christ  belong  to  her.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
privileges  are  all  of  grace.  Israel’s  possession  of  them  can 
be  explained  only  as  the  psalmist  explained  how  his  people 
got  possession  of  the  land :  ^‘because  thou  hadst  a  favour  unto 
them”  (Ps.  44:3).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  name  of 
Israel  should  be  a  synonym  of  grace,  for  was  it  not  the 
‘‘worm  Jacob”  who  was  made  Israel  ‘‘a  prince  of  God” 
through  grace? 

Paul  indicates  next  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
Israel  after  the  flesh  and  spiritual  Israel.  The  real  seed  of 
Abraham  are  constituted  by  an  election  of  grace.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Isaac  was  the 
child  of  promise  while  in  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  the 
younger  was  chosen.  Does  this  violate  the  righteousness  of 
God?  Not  at  all,  for  God  is  sovereign  and  free  to  bestow 
mercy  upon  whom  He  pleases.  But  Israel  cannot  complain 
about  the  way  in  which  God  has  shown  mercy  and  judgment 
in  the  past,  for  the  mercy  was  shown  to  Israel,  while  Pharoah, 
the  enemy  of  Israel,  was  hardened  and  judged.  Later  in  her 
history  Israel  time  and  time  again  forfeited  any  moral  or 
legal  right  to  continue  to  exist,  and  if  God  had  dealt  with 
her  according  to  her  deserts  she  would  have  suffered  the  fate 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha.  Her  very  existence  she  owed  to  the 
grace  of  God.  Surely  she  cannot  complain  if  God  uses  this 
same  principle  of  sovereign  grace  to  bless  the  Gentiles;  espe¬ 
cially  so  when  the  prophets  foretold  this  blessing  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  The  chapter  closes  by  pointing  out  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  human  responsibility,  Israel  was  out  of  the  place 
of  blessing  because  she  preferred  law  to  grace.  The  Gentiles 
were  in  the  place  of  blessing  because  they  were  willing  to 
accept  salvation  by  faith  and  therefore  on  the  principle  of 
grace. 
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The  tenth  chapter  of  Romans  enlarges  upon  this  con¬ 
trast  between  a  righteousness  by  faith  and  a  righteousness 
by  law.  Israel  was  lost  because  she  sought  the  latter.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  law  was  not  to  save  but  to  point  to  Christ. 
He  is  the  real  “end  [or  purpose]  of  the  law.”  All  who  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  in  Him  are  saved.  This  introduces  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  now  “there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and 
the  Greek,”  as  far  as  obtaining  salvation  is  concerned.  It 
has  already  been  shown  in  chapter  three  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  their  sin  and  guilt.  This  principle  of  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  Jew  and  Greek  must  be  based  upon  grace 
and  not  law,  for  the  law  was  the  peculiar  possession  of  the 
Jew,  and  did  make  a  difference  between  him  and  the  Gentile. 
The  individual  Jew  can  be  saved,  but  he  must  be  saved  as  the 
Gentile,  that  is,  by  grace.  In  the  close  of  chapter  ten  it  is 
pointed  out  again  that  the  Scriptures  foretold  blessing  to  the 
Gentiles  and  Israel’s  disobedience  as  a  nation. 

The  answer  to  the  question  with  which  the  eleventh  chap¬ 
ter  of  Romans  begins,  “Hath  God  cast  away  his  people?”  is 
“God  forbid.”  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  it  is  only 
grace  that  enables  Paul  to  give  such  an  answer.  In  the  resd; 
of  this  chapter  the  purposes  of  God  concerning  Israel  are 
explained. 

Paul  mentions  that  he  is  an  Israelite  and  his  salvation  is 
proof  that  God  has  not  cast  away  His  people.  His  salvation 
was  also  a  marvelous  exhibition  of  the  grace  of  God,  for  he 
had  been  the  great  persecutor  of  the  church.  Then  he  shows 
that,  as  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  there  is  a  “remnant  according 
to  the  election  of  grace.”  He  also  makes  clear  that  grace 
means  grace  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  works.  The  next 
section  of  this  chapter  (w.  7-12)  shows  that  national  Israel 
has  not  obtained  righteousness  but  is  judicially  blinded.  God 
has  used  this  temporary  stumbling  of  Israel  that  salvation 
might  come  to  the  Gentiles,  verse  11.  Judgment  is  exercised 
only  to  open  wider  the  doors  of  grace.  But  the  blindness  of 
national  Israel  is  only  temporary,  until  God’s  purposes  with 
the  Gentiles  are  completed,  and  then  all  Israel  is  to  be  saved, 
verses  25-27.  It  is  further  explained  by  the  inspired  writer 
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that  Israel’s  unbelief  is  used  as  the  avenue  of  blessing  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  Gentile  mercy  will  yet  result  in  mercy  to 
Israel,  verses  28-31.  In  other  words,  God’s  sovereign  dispen- 
sational-dealings  with  both  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  have  been 
to  the  end  that  grace  might  be  exercised  to  both.  Such  truth 
leads  to  the  doxology  with  which  this  division  of  Romans 
closes:  “0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  God!  how  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out!  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of 
the  Lord?  or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor?  Or  who  hath 
first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him 
again?  For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all 
things:  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen”  (Rom.  11:33-36). 

The  three  questions  with  their  self-evident  answers  lead 
to  a  grand  climax:  “Who  hath  first  given  to  him?”  The 
scope  of  this  question  reaches  beyond  man  to  all  creation. 
Is  there  an  angel  or  archangel  or  any  created  being  who  can 
say,  “I  first  gave  to  God?”  There  is  not  one,  for  all  things 
are  of  God  and  those  who  give  to  Him  only  return  that  which 
they  have  received.  This  means  that  grace  is  the  universal 
principle  upon  which  God  has  dealt  with  all  His  creatures. 
This  is  not  to  overlook  the  special  character  of  God’s  grace  to 
sinful  man,  but  only  to  recognize  the  truth  that  God’s  grace 
is  as  infinite  and  broad  as  creation.  Such  amazing  truth  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  fittingly  recorded  in  this  glorious  doxology. 
Christian  Service  and  Grace. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  order  of  doctrine 
in  Romans  is  the  order  of  grace.  The  first  general  division 
of  Romans  unfolds  the  divine  blessing  while  the  last  general 
division  (chapters  12-16)  manifests  the  human  obligation. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  little  need  be  said  about  grace  in 
this  last  division  of  Romans,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
discovered  upon  examination  that  these  last  chapters  of 
Romans  dealing  with  the  human  obligation  or  Christian  serv¬ 
ice  are  shot  through  and  through  with  grace.  Grace  is  the 
incentive,  grace  is  the  source,  and  grace  is  the  result  of  all 
real  Christian  service.  The  language  with  which  Romans 
chapter  twelve  opens  is  the  language  of  grace:  “I  beseech 
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you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  pre¬ 
sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God, 
which  is  your  reasonable  service.”  This  is  not  a  stern  com¬ 
mand  but  a  gracious  entreaty  based  upon  the  fact  that  un¬ 
limited  grace  has  already  been  received  by  the  brethren. 
Grace  is  seen  here  as  the  incentive  to  Christian  service. 

It  is  a  strange  commentary  upon  what  we  are  by  nature, 
that  this  portion  of  Scripture  dealing  with  Christian  service 
begins  with  a  warning  against  pride:  “For  I  say,  through 
the  grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not 
to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think ;  but 
to  think  soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man 
the  measure  of  faith”  (Rom.  12:3).  In  Romans  3:27  Paul 
has  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  room  for  pride  in  the  manner 
of  our  justification,  for  it  is  by  faith  apart  from  works.  Here 
it  is  made  clear  that  there  is  no  room  for  pride  even  in  our 
good  works  as  Christians,  for  these  good  works  have  their 
source  in  grace.  Paul’s  call  to  be  an  apostle  was  all  of  grace, 
as  he  reminds  us  in  1  Corinthians  15:9,  10:  “For  I  am  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle, 
because  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God.  But  by  the  grace 
of  God  I  am  what  I  am:  and  his  grace  which  was  bestowed 
upon  me  was  not  in  vain ;  but  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than 
they  all :  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me.” 
It  is  evident  here,  as  also  in  Romans,  that  Paul  looks  not  only 
upon  his  call  to  apostleship  and  service  as  all  of  grace,  but  he 
looks  upon  his  very  gifts  and  capacity  for  service  as  all  of 
grace.  “The  measure  of  faith”  that  God  deals  to  every  man 
is  evidently  the  inlet  for  the  graces  to  be  used  in  His  service. 
Our  gifts  for  service,  then,  are  gifts  of  grace :  “Having  then 
gifts  differing  according  to  the  grace  that  is  given  to  us” 
(Rom.  12:6).  It  is  evident  that  the  Christian  has  nothing  to 
use  in  the  service  of  God  that  has  not  been  received  from  God 
through  grace,  and  therefore  there  is  no  room  for  pride. 

If  Christian  service  has  its  source  and  incentive  in  the 
grace  of  God,  then  the  final  result,  whether  it  be  prophecy,  or 
ministry,  or  teaching,  or  giving,  is  just  the  grace  of  God. 
This  was  Paul’s  confession:  “I  laboured  more  abundantly 
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than  they  all :  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with 
me.”  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  2 
Corinthians  8 :1  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  of  the  ability  and  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  Macedonians  to  give  as  “the  grace  of  God 
bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia.”  Likewise  the  pro¬ 
posed  gift  of  the  Corinthians  is  spoken  of  in  verse  nineteen  as 
“this  grace.”  Surely  it  is  suggestive  that  in  2  Corinthians 
8  and  9,  the  two  greatest  chapters  on  Christian  stewardship 
in  the  Bible,  the  word  “money”  is  never  used,  but  the  word 
“grace”  takes  its  place. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  the  closing  verses  of 
Romans  chapter  12  exhort  the  Christian  to  manifest  grace, 
even  towards  his  enemies.  This  is  not  an  unreasonable  de¬ 
mand,  for  God  so  dealt  with  the  Christians  (Rom.  5:8,  10). 
After  all,  the  Christian  life  is  just  furnishing  a  willing  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  shedding  abroad  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  God 
has  ordained  it  so  that  “we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and 
not  of  us”  (2  Cor.  4:7). 

The  Law  Fulfilled  Under  Grace, 

“Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another:  for  he 
that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this.  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not 
steal.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness.  Thou  shalt  not  covet; 
and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  saying,  namely.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour:  therefore 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law”  (Rom.  13:8-10).  This  pas¬ 
sage  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  connection  with  the  theme  of 
grace.  It  is  sometimes  quoted  as  proof  that  the  believer  is 
still  under  the  law.  Just  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  teaching 
here  that  “love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law”? 

It  should  be  noted  first  that  the  forensic  purpose  of  the 
law  was  to  produce  holiness.  This  is  evident  from  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  Numbers  15:38-41  and  Exodus  19:4-6,  where  it  is 
taught  that  Israel  was  to  keep  the  law  in  order  to  be  a  holy 
nation.  The  Lord  upholds  this  forensic  purpose  of  the  law 
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in  answering  the  question  of  the  lawyer,  “What  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life?”  (Luke  10:25-28)  The  answer  is  in 
effect:  keep  the  law  of  God  perfectly.  This  the  lawyer  had 
not  done  and  could  not  do,  and  so  he  tries  to  justify  himself 
by  another  question.  Thus  the  Lord  by  insisting  upon  the 
forensic  purpose  of  the  law  actually  accomplishes  the  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  of  the  law,  which  is  to  bring  men  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  own  sin  and  shortcoming.  The  law  could  never 
produce  holiness  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  (Rom. 
8:3,  4),  but  by  insisting  upon  holiness  the  law  produces  in 
man  the  knowledge  of  his  sin  and  need  of  grace.  This  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  when  the  law  was  first 
given,  Exodus  20:18,  19.  Face  to  face  with  the  holiness  of 
Grod  the  children  of  Israel  recognized  they  were  face  to  face 
with  death,  and  they  asked  Moses  to  be  their  mediator.  Moses 
was  not  able  to  save  them  from  their  sins,  but  he  did  tell 
them  of  the  Prophet  to  come,  who  would  hear  their  cry  and 
save  them  from  death  (Deut.  18:15-18).  Thus  the  practical 
purpose  of  the  law  was  that  Israel  might  rest  in  grace — ^in 
the  hope  of  Christ.  The  sacrifices  were  also  a  provision  of 
grace  to  that  end. 

This  practical  purpose  of  the  law  is  mentioned  in  Romans 
3 :19,  20 ;  2  Corinthians  3 :7,  9,  and  Galatians  3 :24.  In  Romans 
3:31  Paul  tells  us  that  we  establish  the  law  by  being  justified 
by  faith.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  under  the  law,  but 
simply  that  we  establish  or  confirm  both  the  forensic  and 
practical  purposes  of  the  law  by  being  justified  by  faith.  We 
confirm  the  forensic  purpose  of  the  law  when  we  recognize 
the  law  demands  perfect  holiness  which  we  cannot  produce, 
and  we  confirm  the  practical  purpose  of  the  law  by  turning 
to  grace  for  justification.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  those 
who  would  be  justified  by  the  law  are  the  very  ones  who 
violate  the  holiness  of  the  law. 

The  passage,  Romans  13:8-10,  does  not  speak  of  estab¬ 
lishing  the  law,  but  of  fulfilling  the  law.  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  forensic  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  produce  holiness. 
This  purpose  of  the  law  is  fulfllled  under  grace  and  under 
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grace  alone,  for  it  is  only  grace  that  provides  the  divine  en¬ 
ablement.  This  is  the  clear  teaching  of  Romans  8 :3,  4,  where 
we  learn  that  what  the  law  could  not  do,  that  is,  produce 
righteousness,  God  has  accomplished  through  the  grace  of 
Christ  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  it  is  that  love— 
which  has  been  described  as  grace  in  action — is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law.  Clearly  this  does  not  mean  we  are  under  law; 
but  the  very  opposite.  It  means  that  the  only  way  we  can 
fulfill  the  law  is  to  recognize  that  we  are  under  grace. 

A  certain  college  used  what  was  called  the  demerit  system 
for  discipline.  The  student  who  missed  class,  or  chapel,  or 
violated  any  of  the  college  rules  received  a  demerit,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  more  than  one,  depending  upon  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense.  If  any  student  received  more  than  twenty-one  de¬ 
merits  during  a  year,  he  was  asked  to  leave  the  college.  This 
system  made  practically  all  of  the  students  transgressors, 
even  including  the  ministerial  students.  After  a  time  the  col¬ 
lege  replaced  the  demerit  system  with  a  new  honor  system. 
This  new  system  attempted  to  produce  discipline  not  by 
penalty,  but  by  appealing  to  the  honor  and  willingness  of  the 
students.  The  new  system  worked  better  than  the  old.  The 
demerit  system  was  abolished,  but  it  was  also  fulfilled  in  the 
new,  honor  system. 

The  illustration  is  imperfect  but  it  may  help  to  show  that 
the  demerit  system — ^the  law  of  Moses — ^has  been  abolished. 
Grace  has  taken  its  place.  But  the  demerit  system — ^the  law 
— ^has  also  been  fulfilled.  Its  forensic  purpose  can  be  realized 
under  grace.  The  righteousness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in 
those  who  are  under  grace  and  walk  in  the  Spirit.  It  be¬ 
hoves  the  believer,  then,  to  hold  fast  to  grace,  because  it  is 
a  better  system  than  law.  It  is  the  only  system  that  can 
produce  righteousness. 

Grace  and  the  Weaker  Brother, 

Chapter  fourteen  and  part  of  chapter  fifteen  have  to  do 
with  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  to  the  weaker  brother.  It 
should  be  noted  that  grace  has  an  important  place  in  this 
doctrine. 
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It  is  failure  to  understand  grace  that  causes  the  weaker 
brother.  Failing  to  understand  and  experience  the  fulness 
of  freedom  under  grace,  he  has  erected  certain  legal  prohi¬ 
bitions  for  himself  concerning  eating  and  drinking  and  the 
observing  of  days.  “For  one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all 
things:  another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs”  (Rom.  14:2).  It 
is  evident  from  this  verse  that  the  one  who  is  weak  is  the  one 
who  has  restricted  himself  by  legalism.  Legalism  always 
produces  spiritual  weakness,  because  it  depends  upon  the 
flesh  and  not  the  Spirit.  “For  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh  .  .  .”  (Rom.  8:3).  The 
law  is  weak  as  an  instrument  to  produce  righteousness,  since 
it  has  only  the  flesh  to  work  with.  Spiritual  strength  is 
derived  by  walking  in  the  Spirit,  and  this  can  be  done  only 
in  the  liberty  of  grace.  “Stand  fast  therefore  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled 
again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage”  (Gal.  6:1).  The  last  part 
of  this  same  chapter  in  Galatians  shows  that  legalism  pro¬ 
duces  only  the  works  of  the  flesh,  while  walking  in  the  Spirit 
produces  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  against  which  there  is  no 
law. 

The  tendency  of  the  legalist  is  to  judge  those  under  grace 
and  say — “Except  ye  be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of 
Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved”  (Acts  16:1).  This  is  the  kind  of 
a  judgment  that  is  evidently  referred  to  in  Romans  14:4, 
“Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man’s  servant?  to  his 
own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up : 
for  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand.”  God  is  able  to  make  him 
stand,  because  he  stands  in  grace.  The  answer  to  the  charge 
of  the  legalist  is  the  same  that  Peter  gave  to  such  a  charge, 
namely,  “But  we  believe  that  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  saved,  even  as  they”  (Acts  16:11). 

Grace  appears  again  in  that  it  is  to  be  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  strong  in  dealing  with  the  weak.  The  strong 
brother  is  to  limit  his  freedom,  if  necessary,  to  keep  from 
offending  the  brother  who  is  weak.  “It  is  good  neither  to  eat 
flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother 
stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak”  (Rom.  14:21). 
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Our  example  in  showing  grace  to  others  is  Christ  himself 
(Rom.  15:1-3).  Those  who  are  the  recipients  of  infinite 
grace  through  Christ  should  find  it  possible  to  manifest  grace 
to  others  when  necessary. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  Paul’s  apology  for  writing 
Romans  is  ’’because  of  the  grace  that  is  given  to  me  of  Grod" 
(Rom.  15:15).  He  recognized  his  call  to  be  the  minister  to 
the  Centiles  as  all  of  God’s  grace.  He  recognized  that  what 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  was  also  due  to  the  grace  of  (^. 
”I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all :  yet  not  I,  but  the 
grace  of  God  which  was  with  me”  (1  Cor.  15:10). 

Conclusion 

It  seems  fitting  that  this  great  doctrinal  epistle,  which 
reveals  so  much  about  the  grace  of  God,  should  begin  with 
a  salutation  of  grace  and  close  with  a  double  saluta¬ 
tion  of  grace  (Rom.  1:7.  Cf.  Rom.  16:20,  24).  Grace  not 
only  appears  in  Romans,  but  grace  is  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  Romans.  Romans  teaches  not  only  that  grace  is 
God’s  eternal  loving-favor  to  the  hell-deserving  as  far  as  man 
is  concerned,  but  it  is  an  attribute  of  Ck)d  which  underlies 
His  relationship  to  all  creation.  ”Or  who  hath  first  given  to 
him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed  unto  him  again?  For  of 
him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things:  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever.  Amen”  (Rom.  11:35,  36). 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
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THE  KINGDOM 

By  Edwin  C.  Deibler,  Th.M. 

(Continued  from  the  April-June  Number ^  19J10) 
CHAPTER  IV 

The  Kingdom  in  the  Prophecies 

To  this  foundation  of  kingdom  truth  in  the  covenants 
(Chapter  III)  the  prophets  have  added  a  finely  constructed 
superstructure.  Their  writings  describe  the  coming  King, 
the  One  who  should  reign  on  David’s  throne  forever.  They 
picture  the  nature  of  His  kingdom,  its  characteristics,  its 
subjects,  its  extent.  It  is  our  purpose  now  to  examine  some 
of  the  prophecies  pertinent  to  the  development  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  and  see  what  God  says  concerning  this  thing  He  is 
bound  to  do  for  the  sake  of  His  oath  to  David.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  the  prophecies  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
kingdom  can  be  entertained.  Kingdom  doctrine  is  most  surely 
a  revelation  from  God,  and  He  spoke  through  the  prophets.* 
If  any  single  theme  can  be  named  as  the  burden  of  the 
prophets’  message,  that  topic  centers  around  the  kingdom. 
It  is  in  the  prophecies  that  we  see  the  covenanted  reign  of 
David’s  Son  over  the  house  of  Israel  expanded  with  mag¬ 
nificent  detail.  The  first  advent  of  Christ  was  the  subject  of 
much  prophetic  discourse,  and  we  know  that  He  really  came 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  because  in  that  Person 
were  literally  fulfilled  the  predictions  relating  to  the  first 
coming  of  Messiah.  So  it  is  with  the  kingdom.  When  we 
observe  the  conditions  pictured  by  the  seers  of  old  concerning 
the  kingdom  actually  obtaining  on  earth,  we  shall  know  that 
the  kingdom  has  truly  come.  Since  history  fails  to  recount 
any  time  when  such  conditions  have  prevailed,  we  can  only 
deduce  that  the  glorious  age  of  forecast  is  a  yet  future  estate. 


‘Luke  1 :70,  2  Peter  1 :21,  2  Timothy  3 :16. 
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To  treat  each  passage  of  the  Old  Testament  that  delineates 
some  phase  of  the  predicted  kingdom  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question  in  this  study.  Dr.  Biederwolf  notes  over  sixty  such 
references  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  alone.*  But  even  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  a  few  major  sections  will  enable  to  clarify  the  pro¬ 
phetic  sketch,  and  serve  as  a  foundation  for  establishing  the 
basic  elements  of  the  truth  that  shall  later  be  examined  in 
the  light  of  New  Testament  revelation.  The  selected  pas¬ 
sages  will  be  drawn  from  a  single  book  at  a  time,  until  the 
evidence  is  brought  together  for  summary  statement. 

1.  The  Book  of  Psalms, 

Psalm  2.  The  Reign  of  Jehovah’s  Anointed. 

Dr.  Scofield  suggests  that  this  Psalm  has  outlined  the  order 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom.  He  would  note  six  divi¬ 
sions:  (1)  The  rage  of  the  Gentiles,  the  vain  imagination  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  antagonism  of  the  rulers  against  Jehovah’s 
Messiah.  The  inspired  interpretation  of  this  is  found  in 
Acts  4 :25-28,  which  asserts  its  fulfilment  in  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ.  (2)  The  decision  of  Jehovah  that  men  should  suppose 
it  possible  to  set  aside  His  covenant  and  oath.  (3)  The  vexa¬ 
tion  fulfilled:  first,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70, 
and  in  the  final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  at  that  time;  then,  to 
be  fulfilled  more  completely  in  the  tribulation  which  imme¬ 
diately  precedes  the  return  of  the  King.  (4)  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  rejected  King  upon  Zion.  (5)  The  subjection  of 
the  earth  to  the  King’s  rule.  (6)  The  present  appeal  to  the 
world-powers.*  In  verse  8,  where  Jehovah  is  speaking  to  His 
Son,  we  notice  that  all  lying  between  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth  is  to  be  included  in  Messiah’s  kingdom.  The  Gen¬ 
tiles  will  share  the  blessings  of  that  kingdom  not  as  heathen, 
but  as  subjects.  Verse  9  tells  how  Christ’s  power  is  to  be 
exercised  in  wrath,  as  well  as  in  mercy.  His  coming  in  glory 
and  His  advent  for  this  kingdom  are  the  same  thing,  and  the 
event  is  plainly  future,  since  it  has  not  yet  occurred. 


*The  Millennium  Bible,  pp.  44-146. 
'Scofield  Reference  Bible,  p.  600. 
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Psalm  22.  The  Rule  of  the  Lord  over  the  Nations  of  the 
Earth. 

A  comparison  of  verses  28  and  30  of  this  Psalm  indicates 
that  the  Lord  is  viewed  as  ruling  in  behalf  of  Jehovah.  This 
intimates  that  one  object  of  His  rule  is  to  restore  the  kingdom 
to  Jehovah.  That  truth  is  confirmed  in  the  New  Testament 
by  the  Apostle  Paul.* 

Psalm  69.  The  King  in  Humiliation. 

Quotations  from  and  references  to  this  Psalm  in  the  New 
Testament  prove  its  Messianic  character.  Verses  36  and  36 
show  a  coming  time  when  God  will  restore  and  rebuild  the 
cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  Throughout  the  Psalm  there  is  a 
feeling  of  humiliation  and  rejection.  Some  verses  are  closely 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  agony  in  Gethsemane;  at  least 
one,  the  twenty-first,  is  a  direct  reference  to  Calvary. 

Psalm  72.  The  Reign  of  the  Righteous  King. 

“Complete  vision  of  Messiah’s  kingdom  as  far  as  the  Old 
Testament  revelation  extended.”*  This  Psalm  gives  us  three 
lines  of  teaching  regarding  the  kingdom.  As  to  its  character 
it  will  be  a  righteous  reign.  Righteousness  is  the  emphatic 
word  whenever  we  read  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom.  It 
will  also  be  a  beneficent  reign,  in  which  the  poor  shall  be 
delivered  and  he  that  has  no  helper  will  be  saved.  As  to  the 
extent  of  this  rule  in  the  world,  we  learn  that  the  King  shall 
have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea  and  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
All  nations  shall  serve  Him.  As  to  the  length  of  His  kingdom 
in  time,  one  finds  that  it  is  eternal.  Daily  shall  the  King  be 
praised;  His  name  shall  endure  forever;  all  peoples  will  call 
Him  blessed  forever. 

Psalm  89.  The  Covenant  with  David  Confirmed. 

It  has  been  debated  through  many  centuries  whether  this 
Psalm  alluded  to  the  suffering  of  Messiah,  the  miseries  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  afflictions  of  the  Church.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  clear  that  Jehovah  is  here  confirming  His  covenant  with 
David  and  giving  an  exposition  of  it.  That  the  covenant 

*1  Corinthians  15:23,  24. 

'Scofield  Reference  Bible,  p.  633. 
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extends  beyond  David  and  Solomon  appears  from  verse  27 
where  Jehovah  promises  that  the  coming  King  will  be  His 
own  firstborn  and  the  highest  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

Psalm  110.  The  Kingdom  with  its  Power  and  Glory  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  King. 

The  application  made  of  this  Psalm  by  the  Apostle,  as 
well  as  the  Lord  to  Himself,  insures  its  Messianic  nature. 
“The  Psalm  celebrates  the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  the  throne 
of  an  eternal  and  increasing  kingdom,  and  a  perpetual 
priesthood,  involving  the  subjugation  of  His  enemies  and  the 
multiplication  of  His  subjects.”*  Jehovah  speaking  to  David’s 
Lord,  the  Messiah,  invites  Him  to  sit  at  His  right  hand.  This 
signifies  that  Christ  is  to  participate  in  Jehovah’s  powers,  and 
will  bring  about  a  total  subjection  of  His  enemies.  He  will 
rule  in  the  midst  of  these  foes  as  one  rules  over  a  conquered 
people.  This  reign  is  spoken  of  as  “the  day  of  thy  power.” 
Verse  4  reveals  that  the  coming  Monarch  will  take  part  in  the 
priestly  office  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  as  well  as  the 
kingly.  “After  the  order  of  Melchizedek”  identifies  the  future 
Ruler  with  Jesus  Christ.  The  lifting  up  of  the  head,  men¬ 
tioned  in  verse  7,  pictures  the  exhilaration  of  the  King  Him¬ 
self  along  with  those  whom  He  brings  with  Him. 

2.  The  Prophecy  of  Isaiah. 

Chapter  2.  The  promise  for  the  last  days  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  coming  Day  of  Jehovah. 

That  the  promise  in  verses  1-5  relates  to  a  time  on  earth 
appears  from  the  use  of  the  figure  of  implements  of  war  and 
agriculture.  Surely  the  prophet  is  not  thinking  about  heaven 
when  he  writes  of  swords  and  spears.  The  employment  of 
the  words,  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  also  confines  this  picture  to 
an  earthly  scene.  Neither  does  the  passage  intimate  a  course 
of  gradual  development  in  the  present  dispensation  of  grace, 
but  rather  indicates  that  the  blessed  age  it  does  sketch  will 
be  introduced  by  great,  convulsive  changes  in  the  nature  of 
divine  punishments.  The  day  of  Jehovah  spoken  of  in  verse 


'Fausset,  A.  R.,  quoted  by  Biederwolf,  op.  cit.,  in  loc. 
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12  and  designated  in  other  prophecies  (Joel,  Amos)  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  period  of  judgment  in  which  everything  of  human 
pride  and  idolatry  shall  be  put  away  and  Jehovah  alone 
exalted. 

Chapter  4.  The  glories  of  the  future  kingdom. 

.  The  same  day  is  in  view  here  as  in  chapter  2.  Here  we 
observe  that  day  as  beginning  with  condemnation  but  bring¬ 
ing  deliverance.  In  this  time  Messiah,  the  Branch  of  Jehovah, 
will  be  glorious.  God’s  presence  is  guaranteed  to  His  people 
and  denoted  by  the  ancient  symbol  of  a  fiery  cloud. 

Chapter  7.  The  great  sign :  the  virgin’s  son,  Immanuel. 

This  promise  is  of  great  importance  in  identifying  the 
Anointed,  the  One  who  would  head  the  glory  of  the  coming 
kingdom.  The  New  Testament  directly  applies  this  prophecy 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

Chapter  9.  The  birth  and  reign  of  the  King  of  peace. 

Verse  6  is  of  further  aid  in  distinguishing  the  promised 
Ruler.  The  titles  by  which  He  is  described  limit  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  His  identity  to  that  of  Messiah  alone.  Verse  7  un¬ 
folds  the  nature  of  His  kingdom.  It  will  be  eternal ;  will  be 
centered  about  the  ’*throne  of  David,”  a  phrase  so  historical 
that  it  cannot  be  spiritualized;  shall  be  established  with 
righteous  government  and  will  be  characterized  by  a  right¬ 
eousness  which  the  Monarch  practises  and  transmits  to  the 
members  of  His  kingdom.  The  New  Testament  reference  to 
this  pledge  makes  the  Son  to  be  Jesus  Christ,  and  more 
closely  defines  the  nature  of  His  dominion.  At  the  time  of 
His  birth  it  was  a  yet  future  matter,  and  besides  it  was  to 
be  a  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever. 

Chapter  11.  The  Davidic  kingdom  and  how  it  will  be 
set  up. 

This  portion  is  of  great  value  in  the  Old  Testament  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  kingdom.  The  King’s  ancestry  is  referred  to 
David  through  his  parent,  who  was  an  obscure  citizen  of 
Bethlehem.  The  source  of  the  King’s  power  is  disclosed  as 
the  sevenfold  Spirit.  Righteousness  will  be  the  character 
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of  His  reign.  His  judgments  will  not  rest  on  hearsay  evi¬ 
dence,  but  upon  His  own  inherent  justice.  Peace  shall  rule 
in  this  dominion,  and  even  the  natural  enmity  between  species 
of  lower  animals  shall  be  done  away.  The  extent  of  the 
kingdom  will  be  universal  in  the  earth.  Parallel  with  it  will 
be  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

The  manner  of  the  inauguration  of  this  rule  is  supplied 
here.  It  shall  follow  a  second  restoration  of  God’s  ancient 
people  to  their  own  land,  an  event  obviously  still  future 
because  of  the  present  state  of  world-wide  dispersion.  This 
coming  return  will  be  distinct  from  the  restoration  from 
Babylon,  yet  will  resemble  it.  Since  the  first  return  was  lit¬ 
eral,  it  would  be  illogical  to  expect  the  second  to  be  otherwise. 
The  first  restoration  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  brought  back 
members  of  two  tribes,  principally.  But  in  the  future,  both 
Israel  and  Judah  shall  return  with  large  numbers.  At  the 
first  return,  because  of  blindness  they  rejected  Christ.  In 
the  second  they  shall  have  clean  hearts,  and  accept  Him  who 
is  their  Savior.  Their  regathering  is  delineated  further  in 
chapter  36,  where  it  is  shown  that  even  the  desert  land, 
through  which  these  blessed  people  shall  wander,  will  change 
its  nature  from  a  place  of  cursing  to  a  spot  of  beauty,  a 
paradise. 

Chapter  60.  The  nations  gathered  to  Jerusalem. 

An  important  element  of  kingdom  truth  is  set  forth  here. 
The  Gentile  nations  are  to  be  drawn  into  the  glorious  future 
awaiting  Israel.  The  holy  nation  will  at  that  time  be  en¬ 
lightened  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  this  light  will  attract 
other  nations  to  her.  These  converted  Gentiles  will  then 
devote  themselves  with  their  possessions  to  the  worship  and 
service  of  Jehovah.  At  that  time  Jerusalem  will  be  restored 
to  her  glory;  she  shall  receive  and  enjoy  the  valuable  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Gentiles,  and  they  shall  be  obedient  to  her. 
Chapter  66  goes  on  to  explain  that  not  all  Israel  shall  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  blessings,  but  that  the  remnant  will  inherit 
them.  The  picture  is  now  projected  into  eternity  through 
the  promise  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  which  will  be 
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the  eternal  bliss  of  the  remnant.  Israel’s  seed  and  name 
will  stay  unchanged  throughout  this  everlasting  age. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  Old  Testament  conception  of 
this  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  have  already  been  seen  in 
verses  from  Psalms  and  Isaiah.  These  could  be  multiplied 
many  times,  if  more  detail  were  necessary.  A  few  more 
passages  will  be  selected  from  other  prophetic  writings,  to 
emphasize  some  facts  that  are  not  stressed  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  two  long  books  already  scrutinized. 

3.  The  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah. 

The  burden  of  this  prophecy,  as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom,  concerns  chiefly  the  promises  of  final  restora¬ 
tion  for  Israel  to  her  own  land  and  blessing  therein.  Chapter 
3  speaks  of  the  gathering  of  both  kingdoms  of  the  nation 
from  the  countries  where  they  are  scattered  into  the  land 
of  their  inheritance,  of  their  reunion,  and  of  the  fact  that 
Jerusalem  shall  then  be  called  the  throne  of  Jehovah  and  all 
nations  be  drawn  to  it.  Chapter  16  mentions  the  return  of 
Israel  to  her  rightful  land.  Chapter  30  describes  the  period 
of  tribulation  that  Israel  must  endure  before  the  promised 
deliverance  can  take  place.  Concerning  verses  5-8  of  this 
chapter  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  says:  “Exposition  is  scarcely 
needed  here.  There  cannot  be  two  periods  of  unexampled 
tribulation,  and  Jeremiah  and  Jesus,  in  Matthew,  therefore 
speak  of  the  same  period.  The  passages  cannot  refer  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  for  while  that  was  a  time  of  Jewish 
tribulation  the  Jews  were  not  saved  out  of  it,  but  were  slain 
by  the  thousands,  and  the  remnant  were  carried  away  into 
slavery.  Neither  was  the  Davidic  monarchy  restored  at  that 
time.  Jesus  says  it  is  the  elect  who  are  in  tribulation,  and 
Jeremiah  tells  us  of  whom  Jesus  speaks,  namely,  the  elect  Jews. 
It  is  the  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble.  The  period  is  yet  future.’” 
This  future  aspect  is  also  noticed  in  chapter  23,  where 
temporal  blessings  are  foretold  as  a  result  of  Messiah’s  reign. 
Since  the  lot  of  the  Jews  during  the  past  eighteen  centuries 


^Quoted  in  Biederwolf,  op.  cit.,  p.  155. 
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has  been  worse  than  ever  before,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecies  must  still  be  future. 

A  new  covenant  for  Israel  is  revealed  in  chapter  31.  Here 
is  seen  something  of  the  spiritual  quality  of  that  future  age. 
God’s  law  will  be  written  on  the  hearts  of  His  people,  in  their 
inward  parts.  The  entire  nation  shall  know  the  Lord  to  such 
a  degree  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  one  man  to  teach  an¬ 
other  concerning  Him.  Further  mention  of  this  covenant  is 
made  in  the  following  chapter,  and  it  appears  from  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  sentence  involved  that  the  covenant  will  be 
made  following  their  regathering  out  of  all  the  countries 
where  God  in  His  anger  had  driven  them  and  their  restora¬ 
tion  to  their  own  land.  The  spiritual  character  is  again  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  pledge  of  a  new  heart  for  the  people,  a  single 
heart  of  love  for  the  Lord.  The  everlasting  nature  of  this 
new  covenant  is  revealed  in  chapter  50. 

4.  The  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel, 

In  chapter  34  this  covenant  is  called  a  covenant  of  peace, 
such  a  peace  as  naturally  results  from  a  covenant  relationship 
with  God.  That  this  covenant  is  to  be  linked  closely  with 
Christ  is  evident  from  the  preceding  context,  where  the 
Messianic  hope  appears  in  the  phrase,  “And  I  will  set  up  one 
shepherd.”  He  is  called  “my  servant  David”  here,  and  in 
chapter  37  it  is  said  that  this  David  who  should  be  raised 
up  is  to  feed  Israel  and  Judah,  the  divided  peoples.  Christ 
may  have  had  this  in  mind  when  He  said  of  Himself  in  John 
10,  “I  am  the  good  shepherd.” 

The  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  chapter  37,  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  prophet  so  as  to  illustrate  the  resurrection  of 
the  nation  Israel  to  new  life.  The  whole  nation  (both  of  its 
divisions)  is  to  be  raised  thus  and  brought  again  to  the  land 
of  Palestine.  It  seems  evident  that  the  bones  in  the  valley 
represent  only  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  and  not  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  all  men  in  general,  because  of  the  words:  “These 
bones  are  the  whole  house  of  Israel.” 

The  latter  portion  of  this  chapter  reiterates  some  truths 
already  specified,  namely,  the  national  regathering  of  the 
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nation,  one  king  (“my  servant  David”)  shall  be  king  over 
them  forever,  and  they  shall  dwell  in  the  land  forever.  God 
will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  with  them.  A 
new  feature  arises  in  the  phrase,  “I  will  set  my  sanctuary  in 
the  midst  of  them  for  evermore.” 

6.  The  Prophecy  of  Daniel. 

In  this  book  we  find  the  rudiments  of  the  time  element 
in  prediction  related  to  the  kingdom  age.  Much  more  is 
given  concerning  the  Gentile  nations  than  heretofore.  The 
monarchy  vision  of  chapter  2  discloses  the  course  and  end 
of  Gentile  world-empire.  It  is  not  part  of  our  purpose  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  “times  of  the  Gentiles”  according  to 
Daniel's  interpretation  of  King  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream.  But 
it  will  be  very  important  for  us  to  note  that  the  kingdom 
which  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up,  that  is,  the  glorious 
kingdom  we  have  been  tracing  through  other  prophetic 
writings,  will  not  be  established  until  the  course  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile  dispensation  has  been  fulfilled.  It  is  clear  that  this  king¬ 
dom  out  of  heaven  will  be  introduced  by  a  sudden  catastro¬ 
phe,  which  will  destroy  every  existing  form  of  government  on 
earth  before  it.  Since  no  such  dominion  has  ever  been  insti¬ 
tuted  (Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon, 
et  al  notwithstanding),  and  no  such  kingdom  subsists  today, 
we  must  declare  again  that  this  eternal  kingdom,  for  Daniel 
affirms  that  it  will  stand  forever,  is  a  yet  future  reality.  “It 
is  important  to  see,”  writes  Dr.  Scofield,  “that  Gentile  world 
power  ...  is  immediately  followed  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  that  the  God  of  the  heavens  does  not  set  up  His  Kingdom 
till  after  the  destruction  of  the  Gentile  world-system.”*  More¬ 
over,  it  looks  clear  that  this  kingdom  of  the  heavens  is  to  be 
organized  by  God  and  not  by  human  power.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  vision  by  a  great  crushing-stone  cut  out  of  the 
mountain,  which  smites  the  image  of  (Jentile  dominion  in  the 
feet.  In  Matthew  21 :44  and  Luke  20 :18  this  stone  is  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Our  Lord  there  links  it  to 
Himself  and  His  kingdom.  Furthermore,  the  stone  is  not  cut 
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out  of  the  mountain  with  human  hands,  but  (we  take  it) 
rather  by  supernatural,  divine  means. 

This  same  truth  is  disclosed  again  in  chapter  7  in  a  vision 
of  Daniel  himself.  In  that  section  we  have  still  more  evidence 
to  support  our  contention  that  the  prophesied  kingdom  is  yet 
future.  More  detail  is  furnished  here  relative  to  the  fourth 
and  last  era  in  the  “times  of  the  Gentiles.”  The  conditions 
prophesied  to  be  extant  just  prior  to  the  setting  up  of  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth  involve  a  state  of  international  affairs  that 
has  never  as  yet  existed.  So  we  can  declare  again :  the  king¬ 
dom  age  of  which  the  prophets  wrote  is  unfulfilled.  This 
truth  is  even  more  firmly  substantiated  in  chapter  9,  where 
Daniel’s  vision  of  the  seventy  weeks  has  been  recorded.  The 
abominations  that  must  come  upon  Israel,  which  are  there 
referred  to,  will  precede  the  inauguration  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  anointing  of  the  most  holy.  Certainly  they  have  not  yet 
come  to  pass. 

6.  The  Prophecy  of  Joel, 

In  this  book  the  truth  revealed  in  Daniel  concerning  the 
destruction  of  the  Gentile  dominion  by  the  stone  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  is  supplied  under  the  picture  of  a  divine  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  nations.  Chapter  1  delineates  the  coming  of  the 
promised  kingdom,  and  calls  it  the  day  of  Jehovah.  It  shall 
be  as  destruction  from  the  Almighty.  Chapter  3  points  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  as  the  scene  of  this  judgment;  and  the 
cause  given  for  the  infliction  of  this  desolation  is  the  harsh 
treatment  accorded  Israel  by  the  offending  Gentile  powers. 
The  figures  used  to  describe  this  time  are  all  reminiscent  of 
divine  wrath :  darkness,  thick  clouds,  sun  and  moon  blackened, 
stars  with  their  shining  withdrawn,  etc.  Chapter  2  relates 
the  occasion  of  the  judgment.  Gentile  world-powers  will 
invade  Palestine  from  the  north.  There  they  will  be  met  and 
destroyed  by  the  Lord’s  army.  Then  will  come  the  repentance 
of  Judah  in  her  land,  Jehovah’s  promise  of  deliverance,  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  in  the  last  days  upon  Israel,  the 
return  of  the  Lord  in  glory,  the  regathering  of  the  nation  and 
the  judgment  on  the  Gentiles,  and  lastly,  the  permanent 
blessing. 
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The  promise  of  spiritual  gifts  (2:28-32)  is  an  important 
section  of  this  prophecy.  It  is  perhaps  the  central  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  passage  unfolding  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  kingdom  to 
come.  The  word  used  to  indicate  the  time  of  the  outpouring 
from  the  Spirit  is  “afterward.”  “This  expression  is  a  bit 
more  indefinite  but  clearly  identical  with  the  formula  used 
by  the  later  prophets.  It  comes  from  the  Hebrew  word  mean¬ 
ing  ‘latter,’  ‘last,’  and  refers  to  the  last  days,  the  days  under 
the  Messiah  after  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  the  northern 
army.  The  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  Acts  2:17,  but  only  in 
its  loginning.  Peter  said  the  promise  was  also  ‘to  all  that 
are  afar  off  (both  in  space  and  time),  and  thus  while  it  has 
a  partial  and  continuous  fulfilment  during  the  ‘last  day’ 
which  began  with  the  first  advent  of  Christ,  its  final  and 
greater  fulfilment  awaits  the  ‘last  days’  as  applied  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ‘end  time.’  ”* 

7.  The  Prophecy  of  Micah. 

This  prophecy  speaks  of  a  remnant  as  being  the  recipient 
of  the  promised  kingdom  blessings.  It  is  an  elect  group  that 
has  survived  all  previous  calamities,  which  will  inherit  these 
pledges.  This  remnant  will  look  unto  Jehovah  and  wait  for 
the  God  of  their  salvation,  and  He  will  hear  them.  An  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  Micah’s  prediction  is  that  it  names  the 
birthplace  of  Messiah,  thus  aiding  in  our  identification  of 
the  promised  One  with  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

8.  The  Prophecy  of  Zechariah, 

Zechariah  in  his  prophecy  tells  of  a  day  when  Jerusalem 
will  yet  be  the  religious  center  of  the  earth.  “Yea,  many 
peoples  and  strong  nations  shall  come  to  seek  Jehovah  of 
hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  entreat  the  favor  of  Jehovah. 
Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts:  In  those  days  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  ten  men  shall  take  hold,  out  of  all  the  languages 
of  the  nations,  they  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a 
Jew,  saying.  We  will  go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that 
God  is  with  you.”*®  In  chapter  14,  after  describing  the 

•Biederwolf,  op.  eit,  p.  251. 

*®Zech»ri*h  8:22,  23,  A.S.V. 
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establishment  of  the  kingdom  upon  the  earth,  Zechariah 
writes  of  the  worship  and  spirituality  of  the  new  order.  All 
the  peoples  in  the  dominion,  through  their  representatives, 
will  go  up  to  Jerusalem  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  King.  We  have  an  intimation  in  verse  17  of  this 
chapter  that  there  will  be  unconverted  men  in  the  kingdom. 
God  withholds  rain  (a  picture  of  His  blessing  because  of  the 
fruitfulness  that  follows  therefrom)  from  them. 

It  cannot  fairly  be  asserted  that  this  material  includes 
all  the  Old  Testament  teaching  with  regard  to  the  kingdom. 
Much  detail  inhering  in  other  passages  than  those  here  ex¬ 
amined  has  necessarily  been  omitted  because  of  the  scope 
of  this  study.  But  we  have  now  sufficient  evidence  to  mtdte 
a  summary  statement  defining  Old  Testament  kingdom-truth. 
This  body  of  doctrine  is  conveniently  collected  under  six 
heads  relating  to  the  promise  of  God.  His  predictions  re¬ 
gard:  (1)  the  nation  Israel,  (2)  the  man  David,  (3)  the 
coming  Messiah,  (4)  the  coming  kingdom,  (5)  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  kingdom,  (6)  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the 
kingdom. 

As  to  the  nation  Israel,  we  have  learned  that  God  selects 
a  single  nation  as  His  own  inheritance.  He  associates  that 
nation  with  a  certain  country  forever.  He  makes  that  nation 
the  pivotal  point  in  all  His  dealings  with  men.  Although 
there  have  been  times  in  the  history  of  this  people  when 
they  were  separated  from  the  land  of  the  covenant,  there  is 
a  day  coming  when  Israel  will  be  placed  in  her  country  to  be 
moved  no  more. 

With  respect  to  the  man  David,  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
God  chose  a  person  out  of  that  nation,  gave  him  a  throne  and 
a  kingdom,  and  promised  that  his  seed  should  occupy  the 
throne  and  reign  forever.  David^s  seed  was  to  build  a  house 
for  Jehovah.  His  kingdom  is  to  be  established  forever.  His 
throne  is  to  be  secure. 

As  to  the  Messiah,  our  study  has  shown  that  after  David’s 
death  his  seed  was  to  be  set  up  and  his  kingdom  made  sure. 
God  promised  that  an  anointed  One  should  come  and  occupy 
David’s  throne.  This  One  is  to  rule  in  behalf  of  Jehovah. 
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His  power  is  to  be  exercised  in  wrath,  as  well  as  in  mercy. 
There  will  be  a  period  of  humiliation  in  the  history  of  this 
Messiah-king  during  which  He  shall  suffer  for  the  sins  of 
His  people.  Following  this  humbling,  He  will  enter  a  state 
of  exaltation  which  will  involve  a  perpetual  priesthood,  the 
subjugation  of  His  enemies,  and  the  multiplication  of  His 
subjects. 

The  kingdom  to  which  the  Old  Testament  points  is  to  be 
Messiah's  dominion.  It  will  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
spacially,  and  will  be  eternal.  The  Gentiles  are  to  share  in 
the  blessings  of  that  dominion  not  as  heathen,  but  as  sub> 
jects.  The  characteristics  of  Messiah's  reign  will  be  right¬ 
eousness,  beneficence,  and  peace.  These  blessings  will  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  a  remnant  of  the  nation  of  Israel. 

This  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  seen  to  be  a  time  on  earth. 
It  will  be  introduced  by  severe  judgments  in  which  every¬ 
thing  of  human  pride  shall  be  put  away,  and  Jehovah  alone 
exalted.  That  time  will  begin  with  judgment,  but  bring  de¬ 
liverance.  Gentiles  are  to  be  drawn  into  the  glorious  king¬ 
dom  awaiting  Israel.  The  establishment  of  this  dominion 
will  follow  a  second  restoration  of  Israel  to  her  land,  when 
she  will  accept  the  Messiah  as  her  Savior.  But  she  must 
endure  a  period  of  unprecedented  tribulation  before  the  bliss 
of  the  kingdom  can  be  ushered  in.  This  kingdom  cannot  be 
established  until  the  Gentile  age  be  fulfilled.  It  will  be 
inaugurated  by  a  sudden  catastrophe  that  shall  destroy  every 
existing  government  before  it.  The  scene  of  the  condemna¬ 
tion  by  which  the  dominion  is  begun  will  be  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  kingdom  will  be  instituted  not  by  human 
strength,  but  by  power  divine.  Jerusalem  shall  be  restored 
to  her  former  glory  and  made  the  center  of  administration 
for  this  reign. 

The  Messianic  kingdom  is  not  only  to  be  a  temporal 
affair,  for  it  will  have  spiritual  qualities  as  well.  This  is 
revealed  in  a  new  covenant  which  has  been  closely  associated 
with  Messiah.  God's  sanctuary  will  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
kingdom  forever.  Parallel  with  the  extent  of  the  temporal 
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kingdom  will  be  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  all  the  world. 
The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  will  then  be  poured  out;  Jerusalem  will 
become  the  religious  center  of  all  the  earth,  and  all  nations 
shall  go  there  to  worship  the  King. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October-December  umber ^  19^0) 


Consider  Him!  Looking  at  the  natural  sun  weakens  the 
eye ;  but  the  more  we  look  at  Christ,  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
the  stronger  and  clearer  will  the  eye  of  faith  be.  Look 
but  at  Christ,  then  you  will  love  Him,  and  live  on  Him  and 
for  Him.  Are  you  tempted  to  sin?  Remember  that  He  gave 
Himself  for  you,  that  you  may  be  saved  not  only  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  but  also  from  its  present  power  over  you.  Think 
how  much  He  loved  you — ^how  much  He  suffered  for  you,  and 
you  will  loathe  sin  in  every  form.  Love  to  read  the  Scriptures 
— ^they  testify  of  Christ.  Are  you  carried  about  “with  every 
wind  of  doctrine”?  Be  occupied  with  Christ — ^the  Rock  of 
Ages  is  a  sure  foundation,  “the  same  yesterday,  today,  and 
forever.”  Do  the  trials  of  life  weary  you,  and  its  cares 
threaten  to  overwhelm,  look  unto  Him  who  says,  “Come  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.**— Selected, 
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THEMES  DEVOTIONAL 
By  James  H.  Brookes 
I.  How  to  Come  to  Christ 
Matthew  11:28 

“It  is  easy  enough  to  say,  ‘come  to  Jesus,*  but  how  to  come 
is  the  question,”  exclaimed  in  almost  fretful  tones  an  anxious 
sinner,  to  whom  this  precious  invitation  was  read.  “If  Christ 
were  down  here  in  person,  walking  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
or  along  the  shores  of  Galilee,  as  He  did  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  God  knows  how  eagerly  I  would  go  to 
Him.  I  would  cross  the  sea,  and,  having  reached  the  land 
of  Palestine,  would  diligently  inquire  where  He  could  be 
found,  and  never  pause  in  my  journey  until  I  had  cast  myself 
at  His  feet  with  the  cry,  ‘Lord,  save  me.*  But  He  is  in 
heaven,  and  how  can  I  come  to  Him?** 

“Do  you  believe  He  is  in  heaven?**  was  the  calm  reply. 
“Of  course  I  do,  but  I  do  not  feel  any  difference  in  my  con¬ 
dition.*’  “I  did  not  ask  if  you  feel  anything,  but  if  you 
believe  that  Christ  is  in  heaven.**  “Yes,  I  believe  it,  and  have 
always  believed  it.**  “But  you  have  never  seen  Him  there; 
why  do  you  believe  it?”  “I  believe  it,  because  I  accept  as  true 
the  testimony  of  the  Bible,  which  declares  that  after  His 
death  and  resurrection  He  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of 
God.’*  “Do  you  accept  as  equally  true  the  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  which  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  His  death  and  resur¬ 
rection?’*  “I  do,**  was  the  prompt  and  emphatic  answer. 

“Well,  observe,  Jesus  Himself  says,  ‘The  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his 
life  a  ransom  for  man3r*  (Matt.  20:28);  ‘This  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins*  (Matt.  26:28) ;  ‘For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life*  (John  3 :16) ; 
‘I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life 
for  the  sheep.  ...  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
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power  to  take  it  again’  (John  10:11,  18).  Is  not  the  design 
of  His  death  clearly  enough  stated?”  “Yes,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  I  am  to  come  to  Him?” 

“Observe,  again,  what  the  Holy  Ghost  says :  ’Being  justi- 
tied  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus:  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood’  (Rom.  3 :24,  25) ;  ’Who  was  de¬ 
livered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justi¬ 
fication’  (Rom.  4:25);  ’When  we  were  yet  without  strength, 
in  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly  .  .  .  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us’  (Rom.  5:6,  8);  ’Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures’  (1  Cor.  15:3) ;  ’Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a 
curse  for  us’  (Gal.  3 :13) ;  ’In  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood’  (Eph.  1 :7) ;  ’Having  made  peace  through 
the  blood  of  his  cross’  (Col.  1 :20) ;  ’Christ  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners;  of  whom  I  am  chief  (1  Tim. 
1 :15) ;  ’Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many* 
(Heb.  9:28);  ’Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree’  (1  Pet.  2:24);  ’And  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin’  (1  John  1:7).  Is  it 
not  plain  as  the  cloudless  sun  at  noon  that  His  blood  made 
atonement  for  sin,  that  He  ’hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God?’  ”  (1  Pet 
3:18).  “Yes;  still  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  come  to  Him.” 

“Do  you  suppose  that  when  He  uttered  the  sweet  words, 
’Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,’  He  required  those  who  heard  Him  to 
leave  the  places  where  they  stood  or  sat,  and  to  approach 
Him  by  a  movement  of  their  bodies?”  “Oh,  I  never  thought 
of  that,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion.  I  begin  to  see 
the  point  at  which  you  have  been  driving.”  “Is  it  not  certain 
that  He  addressed  those  words,  not  only  to  persons  who  heard 
them,  but  to  the  laboring  and  heavy  laden  of  all  centuries 
and  lands,  and  therefore,  that  He  could  not  have  meant  any 
bodily  motion,  when  He  said,  ’Come  unto  me’?”  “It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.” 

“It  is  obvious  that  He  is  speaking  to  sinners  laboringi 
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like  yourself,  to  obtain  a  righteousness  of  their  own,  laboring 
to  make  up  for  their  sins  by  tears  and  repentings  and  good 
resolutions,  laboring  to  get  some  fitness  or  worthiness  to 
stand  before  God,  laboring  to  find  peace  and  happiness;  heavy 
laden,  like  yourself,  with  doubts  and  fears  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  sorrows;  and  He  is  saying,  ‘Come,*  or  rather, 
‘Hither!  This  way!  and  I  will  rest  you.*  He  is  telling  them, 
and  He  is  telling  you,  that  there  is  no  need  for  all  this 
struggling,  that  you  will  never  reach  salvation  by  your  own 
efforts,  that  He  has  done  all  the  work,  and  paid  all  the  debt, 
and  suffered  all  the  penalty;  and  now  without  moving  a  foot 
or  linger,  you  may  be  saved  by  believing  that  He  has  satisfied 
God's  law  and  justice  about  your  own  sins  and  sinful  heart.** 

“And  is  this  all  that  is  meant  by  coming  to  Christ?** 
“Nothing  else  can  be  meant.  Do  you  believe  He  is  able  to 
save  you?**  “I  do,  because  He  says  it.**  “Do  you  believe  He 
is  willing  to  save  you  just  now?**  “I  do,  because  He  says  it.** 
“Do  you  believe  He  has  answered  all  the  claims  of  holiness 
against  you?**  “I  do,  because  He  says  it.**  “Do  you  believe 
He  will  guide  you  with  His  counsel,  and  afterward  receive 
you  to  glory?’*  He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  a  light 
passed  over  his  face  as  he  said,  “I  do,  and  now  I  can  sing 
the  hymn  with  which  you  closed  the  meeting  this  evening — 
‘Hallelujah,  what  a  Saviour  !*  ** 

II.  Our  Loving  Shepherd 
Psalm  23 

There  are  three  beautiful  Psalms  here  linked  together. 
The  first  shows  us  Christ  dying  for  His  sheep  (22).  The 
second  shows  us  Christ  supplying  all  the  wants  of  His  sheep 
(23).  The  third  shows  us  Christ  leading  His  sheep  into  the 
glory  (24).  So  then  Christ  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
distance  between  the  cross  and  the  crown,  reminding  us  of 
His  own  wonderful  words,  “I  am  the  way**  (John  14:6).  The 
three  Psalms  taken  together  present  Him  in  His  infinite 
sufficiency  for  the  need  of  believers,  from  the  work  accom¬ 
plished  for  them  at  the  first  advent,  through  all  their  varied 
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experience,  unto  their  entrance  with  Him  at  the  second 
advent  into  the  fold  where  none  can  stray. 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.”  It  is  not  that  He  may,  nor 
shall  hereafter  be  merely,  but  He  is  now.  Faith  is  very  bold 
and  positive,  and  it  loves  to  honor  Him  by  taking  Him  at  His 
word,  when  He  says,  “I  am  the  good  Shepherd:  the  good 
shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep”  (John  10:11).  He 
that  believeth  hath  everlasting  life,  and  knowing  this  to  be 
true  he  can  add,  “I  shall  not  want.”  Having  Christ,  he  has 
all  things,  and  rejoices  in  the  faithful  promise,  “My  Crod 
shall  supply  all  your  need  according  to  his  riches  in  glory 
by  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  4:19).  The  greater  gift  includes  the 
less,  and  “He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him 
up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us 
all  things?”  (Rom.  8:32). 

“He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.”  Else¬ 
where  we  read  of  mounting  up  with  wings  as  eagles,  and 
then  of  running,  and  then  of  walking,  and  sometimes  of 
standing  still,  and  of  sitting  under  His  shadow  with  great 
delight,  and  at  last  we  can  only  exclaim,  as  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon  did  in  her  dying  hour,  “Lord  Jesus,  in  Thy  strong 
arms  I  lay  me  down.”  But  when  He  makes  us  to  lie  down, 
it  is  always  in  green  pastures,  whether  found  on  a  dying 
bed,  or  amid  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  world.  Often  He 
maketh  us  to  lie  down,  for  we  are  restless,  and  need  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Shepherd  to  coerce  our  turbulent  will.  But 
when  the  believer  can  submit  to  lie  down,  he  can  always  say, 
“He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters”;  for  Christ  forces 
us  to  lie  down,  only  that  He  may  satisfy  us,  as  He  first  said 
to  the  disciples,  “Come  and  dine”  (John  21:12),  before  He 
sent  them  out  to  feed  others. 

“He  restoreth  my  soul,”  as  He  restored  the  soul  of  Peter 
after  his  fall  (John  21 :15-17) ;  and  it  is  the  present  tense, 
for  how  often  we  require  the  process  of  restoring  grace !  “He 
leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for  his  name’s  sake.” 
It  is  not  only  in  the  path,  but  in  the  paths;  for  He  must  have 
practical  obedience  to  His  word  in  the  family,  in  the  church, 
in  the  social  circle,  in  business  relations,  and  that  too,  for 
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His  name’s  sake.  His  own  honor  demands  that  we  walk  in 
these  paths;  and  if  He  can  not  lead  us  by  one  method,  He 
will  by  another,  because  He  loves  His  flock  too  well  to  permit 
them  to  wander  off  and  be  lost.  Sometimes  shepherds  of  the 
East  take  up  the  lambs,  and  bear  them  away  in  their  arms, 
that  they  may  lead  the  bleating  mothers  to  higher  and  better 
pasturage. 

“Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil.”  We  do  not  stop  in  it,  but  we 
walk  through  it;  and  after  all  it  is  only  a  shadow,  for  the 
believer  can  say,  “Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  [present 
tense]  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Cor. 
15:57).  But  He  must  be  with  us  nowt  if  He  is  with  us  then; 
and  faith  joyfully  confesses,  “Thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff  they  comfort  me.”  The  rod  is  both  for  correction 
and  guidance ;  and  even  when  called  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  rod,  it  is  still  the  voice  of  love. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Psalm  speaks  of  the  good  Shepherd, 
and  now  it  speaks  to  Him.  There  are  ten  expressions  in  the 
present  tense,  all  in  the  positive  form,  and  there  are  only 
two  negatives,  “I  shall  not  want,”  “I  will  fear  no  evil.”  All 
is  bright  and  sure,  causing  the  Christian  to  look  up  to  the 
Lord  with  the  glad  cry,  “Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me 
in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies:  thou  anointest  my  head 
with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over.”  The  table  reminds  us  of 
His  own  sweet  words,  “I  am  the  living  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven:  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall 
live  forever”  (John  6:51) ;  and  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  have  no  power  against  him  who  is  strengthened  by  this 
food.  The  oil  tells  us  of  the  abiding  Comforter  (John  14:16, 
17) ;  and  the  cup  running  over,  of  the  fulness  of  joy  (John 
15:11). 

“Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days 
of  my  life :  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever.” 
The  Shepherd  in  front  to  lead,  by  our  side  to  restore,  around 
us  to  drive  back  our  foes,  and  goodness  and  mercy  closing  up 
the  rear  “obliterating,”  as  one  has  said,  “the  heel  prints  of 
past  iniquities,”  and  preventing  our  failures  from  overtaking 
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us,  while  the  house  of  the  Lord  is  before  us  at  the  end  of  the 
journey — oh,  what  more  can  we  ask!  “Now  the  God  of 
peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that 
great  shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do 
his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  wellpleasing  in  his 
sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen”  (Heb.  13:20,  21). 

III.  Isaac^s  Failure  and  Recovery 
Genesis  26 

It  was  a  famine  that  took  Isaac  out  of  his  place  of  simple 
dependence  upon  the  Lord,  as  it  was  a  famine  that  had  pre¬ 
viously  led  his  father  into  danger  and  sin.  Abraham,  how¬ 
ever,  went  down  into  Egypt,  while  “Isaac  went  unto  Abime- 
lech  king  of  the  Philistines  unto  Gerar.”  It  was  not  in  Egypt, 
but  it  was  near  to  Egypt;  and  he  who  approaches  the  world, 
and  compromises  with  the  world,  and  pitches  his  tent  on  the 
borders  of  the  world  will  find  that  there  is  little  difference 
between  his  spiritual  state  and  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  gone  still  further. 

Gerar  according  to  the  Analytical  Hebrew  Lexicon  is 
derived  from  a  verb  which  signifies  to  drag  or  draw  away. 
It  certainly  drew  Isaac  away  from  communion  with  the  Lord 
who  had  said  to  him,  “Go  not  down  into  Egypt;  dwell  in  the 
land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of.”  Then  follows  a  renewal  of 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham;  “and  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar.” 
Dwell  and  dwelt  are  entirely  different  in  the  original.  The 
former  is  the  word  from  which  shekinah  comes,  and  it  con¬ 
veys  the  assurance  that  the  light  of  the  manifested  presence 
of  Jehovah  should  shine  about  him,  while  he  walked  in  obedi¬ 
ence  and  fellowship.  The  latter  means  to  sit,  sit  down,  or  to 
settle,  as  we  say;  and  it  expresses  the  same  thought  uttered 
by  our  Lord,  when  He  said  to  the  disciples,  “Take  heed  to 
yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with 
surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  so 
that  day  come  upon  you  unawares.  For  as  a  snare  shall  it 
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come  on  all  them  that  dwell  [sit  down,  are  settled]  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth”  (Luke  21:34-35). 

There  was  no  shekinah  for  Isaac  while  he  settled  down 
in  Glerar,  no  voice,  no  altar,  no  fellowship.  Nay,  he  told  the 
same  lie  Abraham  had  told  years  before;  and,  like  Abraham 
again,  at  the  risk  of  his  wife's  honor  (12:11-13).  Truly, 
depravity  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  but  not  grace; 
as  noxious  weeds  will  sow  themselves  year  after  year,  but  the 
corn  and  wheat  must  be  replanted  each  season,  and  diligently 
cultivated  to  produce  the  golden  harvest.  “That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh”  (John  3:6) ;  “Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  or  flgs  of  thistles?”  (Matt.  7:16).  Nothing  good 
will  ever  be  got  out  of  human  nature;  and  human  nature 
shows  itself  in  a  Christian  who  is  out  of  communion  with 
Christ,  as  surely  as  it  asserts  its  undisputed  supremacy  over 
an  unbeliever. 

It  is  true  that  God  blessed  Isaac  with  worldly  prosperity 
while  he  dwelt  in  Gerar ;  but  such  prosperity  very  often  sends 
leanness  into  the  soul,  and  is  a  greater  calamity  than  the 
sorest  affliction.  God  was  also  seeking  to  lead  him  back, 
for  every  well  he  digged  the  Philistines  stopped;  and  one  he 
called  contention  and  another  hatred;  and  at  last  Abimelech 
said,  “Go  from  us.”  It  is  nothing  that  he  digged  another  well 
for  which  his  enemies  strove  not,  and  called  it  room,  “for 
now  the  Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful 
in  the  land”;  because  the  very  next  record  is,  “he  went  up 
from  thence  to  Beer-sheba.”  Why  did  he  leave  Rehoboth,  if 
he  was  in  the  right  place;  and  why  was  he  dissatisfied  with 
the  room  he  had  found  at  last,  unless  he  was  consciously  out 
of  communion?  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  steps  of  his 
recovery. 

First,  he  went  up  to  Beer-sheba.  He  had  gone  down  to 
Gerar,  that  drew  him  away  from  the  Lord;  but  the  return 
unto  fellowship  is  always  an  ascent  to  a  higher  plane  of 
spiritual  life  and  experience. 

Second,  “the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  the  same  night”  he 
reached  Beer-sheba,  as  if  anxious  to  meet  His  servant  at 
once,  and  promised  him  a  rich  blessing. 
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Third,  “he  builded  an  altar  there.”  There  is  nothing  said 
of  an  altar  when  he  was  in  Gerar ;  for  neither  the  world,  nor 
the  border  of  the  world,  is  any  place  for  an  altar.  "Thy 
testimonies  are  very  sure:  holiness  becometh  thine  house,  0 
Lord,  for  ever”  (Ps.  93:6);  and  Jesus  says  of  His  people, 
"They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world” 
(John  17:16). 

Fourth,  he  worshipped,  or  "called  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord”;  and  there  is  no  record  like  this  in  his  Gerar  experi¬ 
ence.  The  truth  is:  fellowship  is  essential  to  worship;  and 
"if  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth:  But  if  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin”  (1  John  1:6,  7). 

Fifth,  he  "pitched  his  tent  there,”  once  more  assuming  the 
pilgrim  character  the  moment  he  was  restored  to  fellowship 
and  worship;  "for  he  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  founda¬ 
tions,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God”  (Heb.  11:10). 

Sixth,  "there  Isaac's  servants  digged  a  well” ;  and  it  was 
no  more  strife  or  hatred,  but  the  well  of  the  oath  to  this  day. 
He  shekinah-ed  in  peace  at  last,  and  rested  upon  the  un¬ 
changeable  word  of  Jehovah. 

Seventh,  "then  Abimelech  went  to  him  from  Gerar.”  The 
same  Abimelech,  who  had  said  "Go  from  us,”  came  to  do  him 
honor  and  to  seek  his  blessing.  The  world  despises  a  worldly 
Christian,  but  bows  before  the  majesty  of  a  devoted  and 
obedient  child  of  God. 

IV.  Trying  to  Believe 

"Oh,  I  am  trying  to  believe,”  said  or  rather  complained  a 
sick  and  suffering  lady  to  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  who  was 
urging  her  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  her 
soul.  "You  tell  me  to  believe,  you  insist  that  if  I  believe  my 
sins  shall  surely  be  pardoned,  you  warn  me  that  if  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  be  lost  forever,  and  God  knows  I  am  trying  to 
believe,  but  all  my  efforts  are  in  vain.  This  seems  to  me  very 
unreasonable  and  unjust.  I  have  no  more  control  over  my 
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belief  than  I  have  over  this  terrible  disease  of  cancer  that  has 
brought  me  to  a  dying  bed,  and  yet  you  make  heaven  and  hell 
depend  upon  my  belief.” 

Such  are  almost  the  very  words  of  one  who  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  infidelity  by  her  parents,  and  who  shortly  after  her 
marriage  was  forced  to  face  death  and  eternity  in  fearful 
suffering  of  the  body  and  in  utter  wretchedness  of  soul.  The 
minister  who  visited  her  at  her  own  request  replied  to  her 
querulous  statement  in  substance  as  follows:  “You  seem  to 
imagine  that  I  am  here  to  tell  you  what  I  think,  to  give  you 
my  views  of  the  only  way  by  which  you  can  be  saved.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  My  thoughts  and  my 
views  can  be  of  no  service  to  you  whatever ;  and  if  there  were 
nothing  better  and  higher  to  which  you  can  look  for  guidance, 
I  could  only  leave  you  to  despair. 

“But  observe,  it  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  who 
says,  ‘God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life*  (John  3:16) ;  ‘He  that  believeth  on  him 
is  not  condemned:  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God’  (John  3:18);  ‘He  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting 
life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation;  but  is  passed 
from  death  unto  life’  (John  6:24) ;  ‘This  is  the  work  of  God, 
that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent’  (John  6:29) ;  ‘Ver¬ 
ily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  ever¬ 
lasting  life’  (John  6:47);  ‘I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the 
life:  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  live:  [then,  reaching  on  to  His  second  coming]  and  who¬ 
soever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die’  (John  11 :26, 
26). 

“Observe,  again,  when  the  Apostles  went  forth  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  their  great  commission,  they  told  the  wondrous 
story  of  the  cross,  the  death  and  resurrection  and  coming 
again  of  Jesus;  and  if  they  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  they 
said,  ‘To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his 
name  whosoever  believeth  in  him  shall  receive  remission  of 
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sins’  (Acts  10:43).  If  they  preached  to  the  Jews  they  said, 
‘By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses’  (Acts 
13:39).  If  they  preached  to  the  Philippian  jailor  they  said, 
‘Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved, 
and  thy  house’  (Acts  16:31).  If  they  wrote  epistles,  as  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  said,  ‘To  him  that  worketh  not,  but 
believeth  on  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is 
counted  for  righteousness’  (Rom.  4:6) ;  ‘For  Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth’ 
(Rom.  10:4). 

“You  must  perceive,  then,  that  I  have  not  been  telling  you 
anything,  nor  giving  you  my  views,  but  have  simply  repeated 
what  God  says;  and  is  it  so,  that  you  are  trying  to  believe 
God?  You  believe  what  your  physician  and  your  husband 
tell  you,  without  trying ;  you  believe  what  some  friend  writes 
to  you  in  a  letter,  without  trying;  you  believe  a  thousand 
things  men  have  published  in  books,  without  trying;  and  yet 
when  it  comes  to  God,  you  confess  that  you  try  and  try  in 
vain  to  believe  Him.  Oh,  what  a  vile  thing  is  sin,  how  lost  is 
your  condition,  and  how  much  you  need  an  almighty  Saviour!” 

“Well,  it  is  even  so,”  she  replied,  “I  can  say  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  most  sincerely,  I  am  trying  to  believe,  I  want  to 
believe;  but  I  can  not,  I  can  not.”  The  minister  looked  upon 
her  with  pity,  and  said,  “The  whole  of  your  difficulty  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  your  thoughts  are  occupied  about  believing, 
and  not  about  Christ.  You  are  evidently  making  a  merit  of 
believing,  and  are  seeking  to  work  up  in  your  own  heart  a 
faith  in  which  you  can  trust  to  be  saved,  instead  of  trusting 
in  Jesus  to  save  you  without  first  getting  a  certain  kind  or 
degree  of  faith,  that  you  suppose  is  necessary  to  commend  you 
to  His  mercy.”  “But  I  can  not  be  saved  without  faith.” 

“No,  you  can  not;  and  moreover,  faith  is  the  gift  of  God. 
But  neither  are  you  saved  on  account  of  your  faith;  for  if 
thus  saved,  it  would  be  as  much  a  work  as  obedience  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  Faith  is  the  palsied  hand  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  enables  the  helpless  sinner  to  stretch  forth  in  order  to 
receive  the  gift  of  eternal  life ;  and  if  you  are  intelligent  and 
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honest  in  saying  that  you  are  trying  to  believe,  you  do  believe, 
for  ‘whosoever  will  [is  willing],  let  him  take  the  water  of 
life  freely'  (Rev.  22 :17) ;  and  the  word  freely  is  elsewhere 
translated  ‘without  a  cause’  (John  15:25),  and  ‘for  nought’ 
(2  Thess.  3:18).  Whosoever,  therefore,  is  willing  to  believe 
does  believe,  and  should  think  no  more  about  faith,  but  about 
Christ.” 

V.  '‘Send  for  Our  Coachman” 

A  beloved  brother  in  England  vouches  for  the  truth  of 
the  touching  narrative  to  follow.  A  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
of  high  social  position,  living  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  was 
suddenly  stricken  down  by  a  dangerous  illness.  Darkness  as 
from  an  overhanging  storm-cloud  fell  upon  the  bright  and 
happy  home,  and  the  children  crept  noiselessly  through  the 
elegantly  furnished  rooms,  or  sat  in  silence  waiting  the  result. 
At  length  their  mother  came  from  the  sick  chamber,  and 
when  she  had  conversed  in  low  tones  with  the  physician  at 
the  door,  they  gathered  about  her  with  anxiety  depicted  on 
every  feature,  and  whispered,  ‘‘Oh,  mother,  what  does  the 
doctor  say?” 

Calmly  she  replied,  “He  thinks  your  father  will  recover  from 
the  present  attack,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  correct,  for  I  myself 
can  see  evidence  of  improvement.  But  he  is  not  yet  out  of 
danger,  and  there  must  be  perfect  stillness  in  the  house.” 
Then  seeing  a  wishful  look  in  the  face  of  the  eldest  daughter, 
she  added,  “I  have  begged  him  to  allow  me  to  send  for  our 
clergyman,  but  he  will  not  for  the  present  consent  to  his 
coming.”  Through  the  long  night  the  faithful  wife  sat  by 
the  bedside,  and  the  next  morning  finding  a  decided  change 
for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  her  idolized  husband,  she 
again  ventured  the  request  that  the  clergyman  should  be 
summoned.  “No,”  he  abruptly  replied,  “send  for  our  coach¬ 
man.” 

Grieved  and  pained,  and  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the 
strange  command,  she  did  as  she  was  directed;  and  soon  the 
humble  servant  stood  respectfully  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
“John,”  said  the  cultivated  master,  “three  weeks  ago  I  heard 
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you  preach  from  a  wagon  to  a  crowd  of  poor  people  in  the 
street.  You  did  not  see  me,  but  I  stood  behind  you,  and 
listened  to  every  word  you  uttered.  You  told  them  that  on 
account  of  what  Jesus  Christ  did  on  the  cross,  every  sinner 
may  be  saved  just  now,  and  just  as  he  is,  and  that  he  may 
know  he  is  saved  by  the  sure  word  of  God.  I  have  sent  for 
you  that  you  may  prove  to  me  out  of  the  Bible  the  truth  of 
what  you  said.” 

This  was  a  delightful  service  to  the  grateful  coachman, 
who  at  once  began  to  read,  “Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee” 
(Luke  5 :20) ;  “And  he  said  to  the  woman.  Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee ;  go  in  peace”  (Luke  7 :50) ;  “For  the  Son  of  man 
is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost”  (Luke 
19:10);  “He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life: 
and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him”  (John  3 :36) ;  “God  commend- 
eth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us”  (Rom.  6 :8) ;  “For  what  the  law  could  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his 
own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  con¬ 
demned  sin  in  the  flesh”  (Rom.  8:3) ;  “Who  his  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree”  (1  Pet.  2:24) ;  “And  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin”  (1 
John  1 :7) ;  “These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  that 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know 
that  ye  have  eternal  life”  (1  John  6:13). 

Many  similar  passages  did  the  happy  servant  read  from 
his  Bible ;  for  while  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day,  yet  as  Macauley  says  of  the  Puritans, 
he  was  “deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.”  He  showed  clearly 
and  conclusively  that  we  are  not  saved  by  doing,  but  by  be¬ 
lieving,  and  that  through  believing  alone,  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  feelings,  resolutions,  or  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  we 
have  a  present  and  certain  salvation,  of  which  we  are  assured 
by  the  word  that  liveth  and  abideth  forever.  The  Scriptures, 
unlike  any  other  book,  contain  living  words,  because  they  are 
the  words  of  the  living  God,  and  have  precisely  the  same 
value  and  force  as  if  they  had  just  proceeded  from  His  mouth. 
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All  this  was  immediately  blessed  to  the  gentleman  of  culture ; 
and  master  and  servant  rejoiced  together  in  the  common 
salvation. 

Upon  the  recovery  of  the  former,  he  at  once  visited  an 
intimate  friend,  an  officer  in  the  “Queen’s  Own,”  who  was 
also  led  to  trust  without  misgiving  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  who  has  since  been  engaged  in  speaking  to  the  common 
people  in  theatres  and  public  halls,  telling  them  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  own  blessed  experience  of  One  who  is  able  to 
save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him. 
Thus  the  coachman,  giving  testimony  in  love  for  Christ  and 
for  souls,  unconsciously  started  waves  of  influence  that  shall 
roll  on  and  on,  until  they  break  upon  the  shores  of  eternity 
in  melody  of  praise  to  the  Lamb  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne. 

Jesus  is  still  saying  to  every  one  whom  He  has  delivered 
from  the  power  of  the  devil,  “Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and 
tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and 
hath  had  compassion  on  thee”  (Mark  6:19).  When  all  “ex¬ 
cept  the  apostles”  left  Jerusalem  to  escape  persecution,  “they 
that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where  preaching  the 
word”  (Acts  8:1-4).  Not  only  are  ministers  called  to  preach, 
but  “let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come”  (Rev.  22:17).  May  the 
Lord  keep  us,  lest  our  “minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ”  (2  Cor.  11:3). 
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President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 

So  Great  Salvation.  By  J.  F.  Strombeck.  Strombeck 

Agency,  Inc.,  Moline,  Ill.  162  pp.  50c  in  cloth. 

This  is  Mr.  Strombeck’s  third  book  on  vital  spiritual 
themes — a  successful  business  man  making  no  claim  to  the¬ 
ological  training.  In  this  volume  he  has  traced  the  necessity 
for  and  the  righteous  grounds  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of 
God.  Very  few  indeed  in  this  generation  are  able  to  write 
or  speak  accurately  respecting  the  gospel  of  divine  grace. 
The  clear  and  simple  declaration  set  forth  in  this  book  of 
the  marvels  of  God’s  way  of  saving  the  lost  is  highly  com¬ 
mended,  and  every  preacher,  evangelist,  and  soul  winner 
should  read  and  reread  this  volume.  For  a  cloth-bound  book 
of  160  pages,  the  price  is  exceedingly  low,  that  is,  compared 
with  other  books  in  general,  but  when  its  own  intrinsic  worth 
as  a  gospel  exposition  is  considered,  the  book  can  hardly  be 
priced  at  all. 

Yesterdays  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan.  By  Frederick  G. 

Goan.  Saunders  Studio  Press,  Claremont,  Calif.  284  pp. 

$2.60. 

This  volume,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  an  autobiography 
of  a  great  missionary  with  a  foreword  by  Robert  E.  Speer, 
is  a  thrilling  story  of  earlier  years  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan. 
The  author  has  peculiar  powers  of  expression  and  descrip¬ 
tion  in  simple,  winsome  language  which  cannot  but  make 
this  book  of  great  value  to  young  people.  Probably  no  bet¬ 
ter  measurement  of  the  purpose  and  value  of  the  book  can 
be  formed  than  is  found  in  the  author’s  own  words  in  the 
preface:  “The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of 
the  human  and  romantic  aspects  of  a  missionary’s  life,  to 
outline  the  experiences  of  a  life  of  service  of  a  kind  that,  with 
the  change  of  times,  has  become  almost  unique,  and,  above 
all,  to  present  that  side  of  the  missionary’s  life  that  will 
especially  interest  the  young.  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
do  this  by  the  fact  that,  wherever  I  have  spoken,  whether  in 
high  schools,  churches,  or  Sunday  Schools,  it  has  been  the 
young  people  who  have  been  my  best  listeners.  So  many  of 
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them  have  had  such  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  missionary  life. 
Some  think  of  it  as  a  dull  and  unattractive  life,  a  life  in 
which  one  buries  oneself,  as  it  were,  among  stupid,  uninter¬ 
esting,  and  inferior  people,  in  impossible  climates,  countries 
where  one  must  give  up  all  that  is  bright,  all  that  counts  for 
so  much  at  home,  countries  where  one  forgets  to  laugh.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  no  adventure  in  the  world  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  missionary  adventure,  no  life  ^at  is 
fuller  of  interest  and  thrills,  none  that  calls  for  greater 
variety  of  talents  and  abilities.  No  one  is  happier  tlmn  the 
missionary,  and  there  is  nothing  that  brings  greater  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  grace  and  gift  than  the  missionary  life.  His 
field  is  so  vast,  the  needs  are  so  great,  and  the  opportunities 
so  unlimited  that  they  call  for  the  exercise  of  his  highest 
and  best  powers.” 

This  book  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  the  bookmaker’s  art. 
This  fact  with  the  surpassing  and  unceasing  thrill  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  spiritual  reality  assures  that  it  will  be  important 
to  the  student  of  missionary  activity  and  a  gift  which  will 
be  appreciated  by  young  and  old. 

Alva  J.  McClain 

The  Science  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics.  By  Rollin  Thomas 

Chafer,  D.  D.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Dallas.  92  pp.  $1.00. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  pleasure  to  read  this  work  by  the 
late  Dr.  R.  T.  Chafer  of  Dallas  Theological  Seminary.  While 
the  author  claims  neither  completeness  nor  originality  for 
the  material  included  in  his  treatment  of  the  field  of  Herme¬ 
neutics,  he  has  produced  a  highly  interesting  and  practical 
book.  Furthermore,  in  important  sections  it  does  display 
an  originality  to  which  a  writer  less  modest  might  properly 
have  laid  claim. 

The  work  reveals  its  author’s  familiarity  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  textbooks  in  his  field,  from  which  he  has  selected  those 
principles  of  interpretation  tested  by  time  and  usage,  and 
at  the  same  time  presents  material  showing  that  Dr.  Chafer 
knew  what  is  going  on  in  the  modem  world.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  he  reviews  the  “tricks”  of  propaganda  employed  by 
Father  Coughlin  and  then  demonstrates  in  striking  fashion 
how  the  same  bag  of  tricks  is  being  used  to  propagate  cer¬ 
tain  fallacious  interpretations  and  attitudes  toward  Holy 
Scripture. 

While  the  author  is  careful  never  to  subject  the  Word 
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of  God  to  the  dicta  of  mere  human  reason,  he  rightly  recog. 
nizes  the  rational  faculty  as  the  creation  of  God  and  there- 
fore  when  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  com¬ 
petent  to  apprehend  and  formulate  the  principles  of  Biblical 
interpretation  which  correspond  to  the  laws  of  logical  thought 
and  investigation. 

Dr.  Chafer  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  that 
cult  of  modern  thought  which  likes  to  sneer  at  the  rigid 
discipline  of  logic  and  retreats  into  the  cave  of  unbridl^ 
subjectivism  for  the  purpose  of  making  Scripture  say  what 
its  devotees  would  like  to  have  it  say.  A  large  portion  of  his 
book  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  logical  principles,  especially 
to  the  very  important  matter  of  the  Inductive  Method  in 
determining  the  exact  teaching  of  the  Word.  He  insists  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  continual  inductive  restudy  of  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  material  for  the  purpose  of  checking,  correcting,  and 
supplementing  the  creedal  systems  which  are  embodied  in 
the  great  historic  confessions.  And  in  this  same  connection 
he  strikes  effective  blows  against  certain  hypothetical  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  Postmillennial  and  Amillennial  schools  which 
have  been  based  on  generalizations  drawn  carelessly  from  an 
incomplete  list  of  particulars.  If  Dr.  Chafer's  book  is  read 
as  widely  as  it  deserves,  it  should  stimulate  fresh  interest 
in  the  study  of  logic.  Unfortunately  today  a  student  may 
graduate  from  many  institutions  of  higher  education  with¬ 
out  ever  learning  the  meaning  of  the  word.  And  where  it 
is  taught,  too  often  the  subject  is  handled  in  such  complete 
isolation  from  practical  affairs  that  the  average  student  re¬ 
gards  it  with  abomination.  The  theological  curriculum  is 
already  crowded,  but  the  time  may  come  when  seminaries 
may  be  compelled  to  include  logic  among  the  other  impera¬ 
tive  courses  for  beginners  in  theology. 

In  dealing  with  the  Inductive  method  of  investigation, 
the  author  gives  a  brilliantly  executed  example  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  Resurrection.  The  discussion  occupies  fifteen 
pages  out  of  a  total  of  ninety-two  pages  in  the  book,  but 
the  space  given  is  well  worth  while,  and  the  treatment  de¬ 
serves  high  praise  both  as  an  illustration  of  logical  tech¬ 
nique  and  as  a  doctrinal  treatise  on  a  much  misunderstood 
theme. 

Dr.  Chafer's  book  is  certain  to  revive  an  interest  in  first¬ 
hand  research  and  discovery  within  the  infinite  field  of  the 
Inspired  Word  and  result  in  more  accurate  teaching  and 
preaching,  something  which  is  greatly  needed  in  these  days 
of  theological  declension.  Careless  thinking  and  careless 
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living  generally  go  together.  The  recent  death  of  the  author 
has  deprived  the  Church  on  earth  of  an  able  Christian 
scholar  and  teacher.  We  are  grateful  that  he  was  spared  to 
leave  us,  among  other  valuable  bequests,  this  very  practical 
work  on  Biblical  Interpretation. 

Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

Professor  John  F.  Walvoord 

The  Lamp  of  Prophecy  or  Signs  op  the  Times.  By  H.  A. 

Ironside,  Litt.  D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand 

Rapids.  169  pp.  $1.00. 

The  reviewer  attended  an  ordinary  evening  service,  one 
warm  summer  evening.  The  pastor  of  the  church  was 
speaking.  It  was  a  period  of  the  year  when  some  churches 
close  their  evening  service,  but  this  church  was  well-filled 
with  an  audience  of  well  over  3,000  present.  They  had  come 
to  worship  and  to  hear  a  message  from  God,  and  they  heard 
it.  That  pastor  was  the  writer  of  this  book.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Ironside,  beloved  by  all  who  know  him,  and  known  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  a  preacher  of  the  Word  of  God  unexcelled 
in  this  generation.  In  spite  of  a  very  active  ministry  in  a 
large  church,  with  frequent  ministries  in  points  all  over 
the  United  States  and  occasionally  abroad.  Dr.  Ironside  has 
found  time  to  write  about  two  score  books  all  of  them  vital 
and  each  one  a  distinct  contribution  to  Christian  literature. 
The  present  work  is  no  exception. 

Consisting  in  thirteen  messages,  especially  suited  for  the 
present  hour,  the  volume  will  warm  the  heart  of  all  who 
read  it.  It  is  simple  enough  for  the  immature  Christian  to 
study  with  interest,  and  challenging  alike  to  the  mature 
Bible  student.  Some  of  the  chapter  headings  will  illustrate 
the  interesting  contents:  All  Signs  Point — ^To  What?  Re¬ 
affirmation  of  Dispensational  Truth;  Are  the  Jews  Respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Protocols?  May  We  Expect  a  Great  Revival? 
Will  Israel  Be  Regathered?  This  book  is  heartily  recom¬ 
mended  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library. 

The  Prayer  Perfect.  By  Harry  Rimmer,  D.  D.,  Sc.  D. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  169  pp.  $1.26. 

Written  in  readable  language.  Dr.  Rimmer  has  added 
another  volume  to  his  growing  list  of  works.  Unlike  some 
of  his  works  which  are  in  the  field  of  apologetics,  the  pres¬ 
ent  study  is  a  series  of  messages  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  The 
thesis  of  the  author  is  that  the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  the  perfect 
prayer,  and  the  model  for  all  prayer. 
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His  interpretation  follows  in  the  main  that  given  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  He  takes  the  dispensa- 
tionalist  to  tasJc  for  referring  this  prayer  to  the  dispensation 
of  law,  insisting  that  properly  interpreted  this  prayer  lays 
the  foundation  for  prayer  in  eve^  dispensation.  Whether 
one  will  agree  with  him  or  not,  his  arguments  are  interest¬ 
ing,  and  they  are  presented  in  t^ical  clarity  and  force.  For 
those  seeking  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  this 
work  will  prove  interesting  reading  as  well  as  providing 
much  food  for  the  mind  and  soul. 

Real  Discipleship.  By  T.  Howard  Grago,  L.  Th.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  144  pp.  $1.00. 
Ten  sermons  dealing  with  intimate  spiritual  realities 
comprise  the  contents  of  this  book.  The  messages  are  prac¬ 
tical,  full  of  good  illustrations,  and  heart  searching.  T3^ical 
subjects  are:  Life’s  Supreme  Moment,  The  Burning  Heart, 
The  Man  Next  Door.  The  book  is  particularly  adapted  to 
inspirational  reading  by  pastors,  though  it  does  not  fulfill 
the  ideal  of  expository  preaching.  It  is  the  kind  of  book 
anyone  can  read  and  receive  a  distinct  blessing. 

New  Light  On  Bible  Studies.  By  Clarence  M.  Busch. 
Evangelical  Press,  Harrisburg.  83  pp.  Cloth,  $  .50. 
This  small  volume  includes  monographs  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  sixteen  in  all.  Among  the  subjects,  brief  discussions 
are  found  on  such  themes  as  The  Rebuilding  of  Babylon, 
Mary,  Spirituality  vs.  Spiritism.  The  subjects  included  are 
selected  at  random  from  the  author’s  writing,  some  of  which 
have  been  published  in  such  magazines  as  Our  Hope,  and 
The  Pilot.  Dr.  A.  C.  Gaebelein  writes  of  this  volume,  “It 
should  have  the  widest  circulation,  especially  among  younger 
men  who  go  forth  as  Bible  teachers.” 

Professor  Fred  Z.  Browne 

Persons  and  Ideals.  Addresses  to  my  Students  and 
Others.  By  William  Malcolm  MacGregor,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh.  135  pp.  $1.50. 

A  scholarly  and  Old  World  atmosphere  distils  from  these 
addresses.  By  the  magic  of  his  pen  and  real  poignancy  of 
his  thought,  the  writer  gives  us  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  lives,  words,  and  deeds  of  some  of  the  able,  saintly 
men,  who  represent  the  fine  flower  of  Presbyterian  culture 
in  a  past  generation  over  in  Scotland.  Admirers  of  Profes¬ 
sor  A.  B.  Bruce,  James  Denney,  Alexander  Whyte,  and  David 
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H.  Hislop  will  enjoy  the  personal  touches  and  the  keen  wit 
abounding  in  these  sketches.  Through  a  contrasting  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  characters  of  Montaigne  and  Pascal  and  a  dis¬ 
criminating  analysis  of  Ernest  Renan,  the  author  sustains 
the  high  literary  and  intellectual  excellence  of  his  book. 
The  same  statement  can  be  made  for  the  talks  to  students 
which  compose  the  non-biographical  section  of  the  work. 

Professor  J.  T.  Spangler 

Japan  Needs  Jesus.  By  Clifford  Lewis.  Marshall,  Morgan 
&  Scott,  London.  121  pp.  1  shilling. 

This  interesting  book  is  sent  forth  by  a  student  of  the 
reviewer  from  days  past.  In  large  part  it  embodies  the 
story  of  a  trip  around  the  world,  made  possible  by  faith  in 
for  all  supply.  The  reader  will  be  attracted  by  the 
unusual  experiences  of  our  author,  a  young  evangelist,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  two  trials  when  he  was  held  as  a  spy.  A  testi¬ 
mony  of  buoyant  faith  amidst  many  difficulties,  like  the 
present  volume,  can  be  heartily  endorsed. 

Matrimonul  Shoals.  By  Royal  D.  Rood.  Detroit  Law 
Book  Company,  Detroit.  324  pp.  $3.50. 

This  is  the  expression  of  a  lawyer  much  concerned  with 
both  family  and  home — a  welcome  book  in  an  hour  of  loose 
conceptions  of  marriage,  accompanied  by  an  alarming  preva¬ 
lence  of  divorces  and  family  desertions.  It  represents  **a 
lawyer’s  tabulated  analysis  of  270,000  divorces,  repudiating 
all  accepted  theories  of  the  causes  of  metropolitan  divorce 
trends,  and  accusing  the  law,  dedicated  to  the  hope  that  a 
re-established  stability  of  the  family  and  the  home  may  yet 
again  serve  the  security  and  welfare  of  childhood,  mother¬ 
hood  and  old  age.”  A  table  of  contents  which  covers  twenty 
pages  by  no  means  will  detail  all  the  enlightening  material 
to  be  found  in  this  volume.  Would  that  there  were  many 
other  like-minded  attorneys,  over  against  the  conscienceless 
men  who  prosper  from  the  great  number  of  family  misun¬ 
derstandings  ! 

Missionary  Ideals.  By  T.  Walker,  M.  A.  Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship,  Surrey,  England.  92  pp. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  affectionately  known  as 
“Walker  of  Tinnevelly,”  a  missionary  in  India  for  a  lo^ 
period.  After  protracted  searching,  the  reviewer  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  present  book  just  what  he  longed  for  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  teach  an  advanced  Missions  course.  The 
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volume  is  grounded  on  Acts,  although  other  rich  material 
is  also  furnished  by  the  writer. 

The  Open  Door  in  China.  By  Martin  A.  Hopkins,  Th.  M., 

D.  D.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  Press,  Hankow,  China! 

189  pp.  Paper,  35c. 

Formerly  a  pastor  in  America,  the  author  has  been  a 
missionary  in  China  for  many  years.  He  traces  with  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  trials  and  historical  events  that  finally 
issued  in  “the  open  door.”  The  material  now  in  book  form 
was  originally  delivered  in  a  series  of  lectures  at  numerous 
places.  Peculiar  favor  rested  upon  the  messages  when  given 
in  the  American  Keswick.  A  few  of  the  chapter  headings 
will  help  to  a  conception  of  the  valuable  material  being  sup¬ 
plied  :  Missions  and  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  God  Wait¬ 
ing  on  Man,  Saved  by  Grace — ^the  Missionary  Message,  Mak¬ 
ing  up  the  Deficit  in  Christ’s  Affliction,  Training  Native 
Workers  to  Enter  the  Open  Door  in  China.  Here  is  an  anti¬ 
dote  for  doubt  in  relation  to  the  Bible,  missions,  and  the 
great  need  of  volunteers  who  are  called  by  God  for  mission¬ 
ary  service. 

Psychiatry  for  Pastors,  Students  and  Nurses.  By  Jacob 

D.  Mulder,  M.  D.  William  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids. 

173  pp.  $1.60. 

The  writer  is  superintendent  and  medical  director  of  the 
Christian  Psychopathic  Hospital  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Certainly  the  public  must  become  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  subject  of  this  work.  And  further,  one  can  only 
thank  God  for  such  a  treatment  of  it  as  the  present  one, 
although  a  volume  necessarily  limited  in  scope.  Dr.  Mulder 
wrote  after  the  detailed  study  of  1,800  cases,  covering  periods 
from  one  to  eighteen  years  in  duration.  Of  course,  most  of 
the  minute  points  have  been  omitted.  Withal,  however,  there 
is  a  wealth  of  information  and  instruction  pertinently  set 
forth.  If  the  author  had  presented  no  more  than  “Causes 
of  Mental  Disturbance”  and  “Classification  of  Mental  Dis¬ 
eases”  (pp.  18-21),  the  book  would  be  profitable.  As  for 
manner  of  style,  the  case  method  is  employed.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  actual  records  are  noted.  Always  the  author 
supplements  them  with  his  own  systematic  study  and  con¬ 
clusions.  The  last  two  chapters  have  been  devoted  to  “Diag¬ 
nosis  and  Treatment  of  the  Psychoses”  and  “Mental  Dis¬ 
turbances  and  Related  Problems”  (such  as  demon  posses¬ 
sion,  crime,  delinquency,  suicide,  responsibility). 
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Pastors  and  students,  this  is  a  treatise  for  you.  It  will 
assist  you  to  help  a  most  unfortunate  class  of  humanity. 

The  Victory  Life.  By  John  Wilmost  Mahood,  D.  D.  Zon- 
dervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  120  pp.  Paper, 
35c. 

Our  author  is  Director  of  the  London  Bible  Institute, 
London,  Ontario.  True  to  his  zeal  for  young  lives,  especially 
ones  just  saved,  that  they  may  escape  turning  aside  into 
worldliness,  he  has  prepared  this  book.  Its  pages  are  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  text  for  young  Christians  to  study.  The  twelve 
chapters  consider:  The  Victory  of  Prayer,  Praise,  Faith, 
I^ve,  Obedience,  Courage,  Zeal,  Self-sacrifice,  Suffering, 
Purity,  Temperance,  and  Power.  Here  is  a  work  that  an¬ 
swers  the  difficult  problems  a  pastor  faces  with  new  con¬ 
verts. 


John  Henry  Bennetch 

Random  Reminiscences  from  fifty  years  of  ministry.  By 
H.  A.  Ironside,  Litt.  D.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York. 
176  pp.  $1.26. 

Personal  experiences  from  an  evangelist  of  note  are 
marshalled  by  this  production  in  inimitable  style.  Most  of 
the  sixteen  chapters  were  first  published  in  magazine  form, 
a  contribution  made  to  Revelation  at  the  solicitation  of 
Schuyler  English.  Soul  winners  will  be  delighted  with  the 
gamut  of  testimony  that  the  present  volume  reveals.  Varied 
cases  are  included,  ranging  from  the  Roman  priesthood  to 
the  cowboys,  Indians,  Japanese,  Hebrews,  agnostics,  and 
infidels.  A  number  of  illustrations  aid  the  book  to  convey 
its  message  of  divine  grace. 

Events  of  the  Last  Days.  By  John  E.  Finney.  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  161  pp.  $1.00. 

A  layman  produced  this  admirable  volume.  Our  author 
is  known  in  the  Southwest  for  a  Bible  teaching  and  evange¬ 
listic  ministry.  Years  must  have  been  spent  with  the  subject 
before  this  manuscript  was  published,  so  carefully  have  its 
details  been  arranged.  Premillennialism  is  adopted  as  the 
key  to  an  understanding  of  the  prophetic  word.  One  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature  in  the  book  appears  when  quotations  are 
employed.  The  writer  alludes  occasionally  to  other  works, 
but  cites  only  the  Bible.  Furthermore,  while  clarity  and 


